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LURED AND LOST. 





CHAPTER XVI, 


Memory watches o’er the sad réview 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew. 

St. Cram never heeded her companion, she sat 
down on the grassy bank and wept for joy. 

Richard was alive, Oh, gracious Heaven! Richard 
was alive ! 

Dare, as he dragged the ruined vehicle.out.of his 
horses’ way leaped to his seat and tore up the road 
like a rushing wind. She did not know she was alone 
as long as she was realizing how imminent had been 
her lover's danger, and how he had escaped. 

But when she began to remember that his siren- 
wife was saved also, and to question where they had 
so quickly vanished, a keen pang of scornful jealousy 
pierced her bosom, and she cried, with’ bitter anger : 

“She has dragged him away that she might not be 
found by Anthony Dare! There is a guilty secret 
betweon them! She dreads exposure before her 
husband. Infamous woman!” 

She looked around for the man to question him, 
and, with terror, found herself alone. 

“He had deserted me,” she thought, “ or he has 
forgotten me in his pursuit of the fugitives, I must 
walk back to the village.” 

As she resolved thus she heard the rush and 
trampling of an approaching carriage, and in a few 
moments more Dare was drawing up his horses before 
her. 

““Hullo! young lady, are you most ready to leave 
now ?” said he, in his slow, deliberate way, approach- 
ing her with a dark smile. 

She had only to glance at the fierce, glimmering 
eyes of the giant to learn that his pursuit had been 
unsuccessful, 

“ That woman is afraid of you,” said St. Cloud, 
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[SBALCHING THE WILD Woop.] 


rising to meet him. ‘“ Willvyou ‘tell’ what cause she 
has for fear?” 

“Hanged if I know!” quoth he, lazily, “ or what 
business is it of yours if she is.” 

“She has’ stblen my lover from me.!” cried St. 
Cloud, in a white heat; “ she is his wife !” 

The man seemed to stop breathing for a moment, 
then a deep breath lifted his vast chest, but he said 
never @ word, 

He began tosmile, but his face was white, and it 
was a smile that made her tremble. 

“ Tell me,” cried she, vehemently, ‘tell me what 
sort of a.woman is she who has beguiled Richard 
Hazard? Whatis her name? What is she to you? 
I wish to know, sir, instantly.” 

“Do you?” queried he, “By Heaven! so do I! 
When did she get married to what’s-his-name ?” 

“Last July. It was my wedding-day,” her lips 
grew white with agony; “ but she enticed him away 
from me, and I never saw him again. She came 
alone and stood on the top of the tower and looked 
my lover’s heart away from me, and she walked by 
the river brink with himall the long night. Oh! 
misery—it maddens me to recall it !” 

“What was your lover’s name?” demanded 
Anthony Dare, in deeper, hoarser accents. 

“ His true name was Gerald Traners. He was be- 
trothed to me ten years ago by our fathers. He chose 
to win me under an assumed name, because he dreaded 
seeming to force my inclinations.” 

“ hich 2?” queried Dare, looking darkly ahead, 

“ Yes, » He has a princely fortune.” 

A loud, sneoring laugh burst from him, and he 
glowered for some time longer into space. 

She had unveiled the tragedy of her life to this 
man, to no purpose. He heard all and guve back 
nothing. 

“Will you not help meto unveil that wicked 
woman and set Richard Hazard free from her wiles?” 
cried she, looking up wi! idly into his dying raps: and 
savage face. 
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“T ain't nobody's catspaw,” snarled he, with an 
evil leer ; “and I don’t care a jot for the whole busi- 
ness. But if you’re dead-set on seeing how fond 
they are of each other we can take alook in them 
bushes and we'll. find ’em billing and cooing not far 
off.” 

He tied his horses, and in returning to her picked 
up the.bandkerchief which lay on the grass. St. 
Cloud had been eyin; it for the last ten minutes, and 
though dying to know what name was incribed on 
the corner, such was her jealous contempt that she 
would not stoop to:pick it up. Anthony Dare, how- 
ever, was less scrupulous, and possessed himself of the 
filmy bit of lace, saying, sneeringly: 

“ What's Goldy-locks’ name, I wonder? Oh! 
Victoria ! the deuce! Wouldn’t your own name do as 
well, you jade ? Ha, ha! maybe not.” And he put it 
in his pocket. 

“What was her real name?” panted St. Clond. 

“ Humph! you're listening, are you? Well, be sure 
you lose nothing,” said he, shortly. 

“T beg your pardon; but I’ve heard enough to 
assure me that you have known this woman, and ” 

“ The deuce you have?” snarled he, with an ill- 
tempered scowl. “ Will you be good enough to meddle 
in my business when you're asked?” And he strode 
off into the forest path, which was near by, and 
would say no more. 

They thoroughly searched the woods on both sides 
of the foot-path, and advanced along it for a con- 
siderable distance, but allto no purpose. At last Dare 
turned on his companion with a scowl of impatience. 

“ What's the sense in this ?” hedrawled. “ Do you 
expect that female to let the likes of you find her ? 
She’d beat Old Harry himself in dodges, and escape 
him as easy as wiuk, if he hadn’t happened to stick 
a claw in her the day she was born. Hang me if I keep 
my cattle standing on the road another minute to 
please the Pope himself.” 

“Go when you please,” retorted St. Cloud, with 
flashing eyes ; *‘ I mean to confront lier to-night,” 
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“ Allright!” said ‘he, ironically, “ You're just 
the girl te go knocking about the woods all night ! 

And off he marclied. 

St. Cloud went down the dim path alone, quaking 


at itsterrible loneliness, but vowing not to stoop to. 


entreat the company ofa ruffian like Anthony 


When she had gone a few minutes, an owl gave 
an unearthly screech close by, and she stood in an 
attitude of intense terror, with her eyes starting from 
their sockets. A jeering laugh from behind her 
advised her of the approach of the lion-tamer, and she 
ran back to him with positively a cry of relief, ruffian 
though he was. 

“Eh, you're a brave one agidmo mistake !” gibed he, 
as the owl swooped overhemed, . “ You'd turn every 
colour when a bird squeme@ af gop, and yet you'd 
want to face the very Jegsbel trersclf! Blessed if I 
can make you out. Comeon 7 we can drive back to 
the village and walt fer’em there, That's 
they've eo, I'l any money. 
viake ‘om tollway | ‘em through bere 
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Stand the lion-tamer iw his ; 
© rao iealy acai one. 
more arrogantly tyrant could 


cmncitae alte sath Da 


oe there was “ 
There was—e grand nature, Tepetety om 


pace 
Ee Manupeste Ghect cone Cloud's panting secital of her 


wre tential wane laughter end some Dee 
maledictions. 


unsmothered 

The end of the = thoes back to the 
road, and be lifted St. co. Thaw the 
petted fady of fashion « na? the fou 
tamer hastened off together, both ineyited by the 
resistiess emotion — revenge, 

Anthony Dare drove back for his van @Tiovs, 
attached it as before, and clattered noisily back, 

Here they waited for an hour or more, St. Cloud 
in an agony of expectation, and Dare taking the 
round of the village every now and then to make 
sure that the castaway travellers had not arrived. 
So indefatigable was he that the villagers soon began 
to think that this was the celebrated lion-tamer’s 
method of advertizing his menagerie, and, late as it 
‘was, & goodly crowd collected in the courtyard of the 
inn to see the show, which when Anthony Dare per- 
ceived he flew into rage. 

He'swore.at them in blood-curdling language, asked 
them in stingingly sarcastic terms if they thought 
their beggarly village had enough money to pa: 
him for his trouble; called for his bill, and paid it 
like a prince; swore he would go beck and put up 
some fifteen miles in the opposite direction from 
Thretford, and sent in the landlady for the young 
ledy ivstanter. 

On came St, Cloud, trembling and reproachful, and 
began an appealing rebuke upon his heathenish be- 
haviour, which he pnt an end to by picking her up in 
his arms and springing into his waggon with her. 

Of be flew then, muttering anathemas against 
everybody, flogging hie horses, though they were be- 
baving like angels, and seeming as deaf asa post to 
all St. Cloud’s trewulous interjeetions of fear and 
unex siness, 

But saddenly, just as causelessly as his rage had 
come on it went off. 

He coaxed his steeds into a gay good humour and 
tarned round in his seat to look at his pale girl 
companion with a resistiess smile. 

At that moment, with his terrible brow unbent, his 
glorious eyes softened, his king-like features:moulied 
into beauty’s richest, blandest curves, Authony Dare 
was fascinating. 

‘* Let’s see the hands,’”’ said he, in that beguiling, 
aoft-tengued drawl of his, “poor little bite of lily. 
leaves! They smart, don’t they, eh, little miss 2” 
raising them hi his lips with the courtly grace of a 
gentleman, “I wonder how it is that some women 
are so different from others?” 

Something in the slow, soft tone went to her heart. 
The heavenly compassion which lurks i in every good 
women’s soul spoke for hin urgently, 


She hed intended to reproaghting for bis brutality, 
but she Ipoked up in his face gad burst itto tears. 

“Ol Anthony Dare!” she breathed, in ‘tremulous 

accents, “ why—why are you so reckless?” 

He eyed the rich, tender, noble face, aad understood 
tuu innocent pity of the uplooking eyes. 

A spasm contracted bis strozg brows and whitened 
his Nps: 

** Virginia did it,” he muttered, thea burst into a 
half-langh, and placed hie shadowing hat farther over 
his eyes. “ You remind me somehow of my mother,” 
said he, ina husky, harsh voice, ‘‘ She was as good & 
womae as ever went to Heaven. Wonder how the 
old plawe looke‘now. Haven't seen the blessed face 
of it for'five years, Do you know I've) never seen 
7s mwother’s grave, though they say £. ae it for 


‘Thon hebrought down his whip w slash 
amoug his horses, sud laughed derisis D 


wp ornare led hed nao nt rs 
going to make my fortune in’ Phrotiord, 1 
ain't! Cnapibal, and sae a 0, 
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“ Richant Hasnea, 24, 27, Minto Square, Threttord,” 
was the address. 

“Well, little girl, what ye expect me to do, eh ?” 
gibed he "when his mirth had subsided. 

She leaned toward him, her delicate face gleaming 
vengefuily in the silvery light: 

**T am hastening to that house to write for their 
return, that | may ware Rieherd Hazard of his 
frightful peril. I have been told by one who knows 
this woinan's plottings to tell him to beware of his 
wife. te Will you let ber murder an unsuspecting 
man ? 

Anthony Dare looked darkly down the moup- 
— road, and a cold, heartless sneer was on his 

ace. 

“Tm sure you veedn’t care what she does with 
him,” said he, grimly, “‘nor what he does to her 
neither. Let ’em slide.” 

“1 do-care. I'll never cease to care for Richard 
Hazard,” she eried, digstractedly; “and if you are 
such a cruel, wicked dbo that you would shield a 
would-be marderess I will do without your help.” 

“ Hanged if I eare what yea do,”’ drawied he, and 
drove on, mute and scowling, uatil two hours af ter- 
ward they entered Tbretiord, 

Here the lion-tamer put her into a hack, and 
ordered the driver to take her to a quiet hotel which 
he named, 

As St. Cloud sat down in the vehicle she peered 
timidly out at her charioteer, half-hoping that he 
would speak some parting word to her. He was 
gloomily staring at vacancy, seeming uaconscious of 
her existence, 

“Mr. Dare,” she called, in the meekest tone, 

He strode to the window, and his lustrous half- 
veiled pupils fastened om her weary little face for the 
last time. 

“You've been so kind to me,” murmured she, 
gratefully. “Wou’t you let me thank you?” And 
quailiug at her owa boldness she held out her purse 
to him, 

He glowered at it wrathfully, and burst into a 
volley of imprecations. 

“What d’ye take me for?” growled he, with 
frightful ferocity. . ‘ For a cab-driver ?”’ 

Appalled, she shrank back, murmuring apologies, 

* Don't—don’t be so angry,” she pleaded: “but 
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Com you be.60 kind, @ad yetan—so—-O): !’’—sobbing— 
“Pm eo’ re should introde.” 

~*Rade, ” growled he, misenprehending what 
she said. ‘ Yes, I daresay Iam. Bat I ain't fond of 
tole goowd oni I call it uncommonly anmannerly in 
a young lady like you to want to pay a chap for 
ae her a little attention. Curie now; you 

tery. I dida’t hurt you.” 
* Yon did,” said Sts Clomty petulantly, > I would 
a blow then be sworn at.” 

He suddenly leaned in at the carriage window, an} 
drew his brown, perfect hand slowly aud daiutily 
down her cheek. 

“ Bless the dear little soft body!” he murmured, io 
& voice ali musical with admiration ; “ who but a half- 


brate lik would give you either cross words or & 
blow! girl, tell me ‘your name.” 

She stfully and forgot her wrongs. 

“ 8t. Cloud, St. Cloud” she stopped with » moan 

of horror. « Oh, Anthouy,”’ she cried, weeping bit- 
terly, “Idun’t my own fame, It used to be 
| Trevanion 5 it have been Traners, but they've 
marr mat Oia Gombe Tranera, avd 1 don't 

whe he is!” 

£” roared he, aud burst into one of 

we 


Goose ‘ * 2m too miserable to 
|e are le hens fa bieownetens cat and 


hand, “don’t 
~ If you do, as 
day. There 
her hand, stepped 
face no more. 

i wosiicod into the 
nd betook 
yand alone. 
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se Te teawk v0 the hotel, domed it nud 
whew etidy, draped in 


y F veil thrown 
ver fac Dodcedtceurely around Miuto Square, 
hooking up at the numbers. 

The ene of this aristocratic quarter were very 
handsomely built of brick and faced with marble, 
pleasant verandahs ornamented the fronts, aud yay 
creepers , the drawing-room windows, which 
were un swathed in real lace. 

A most respectable quarter was Minto Square. and 
inhabited by the “cream of the cream’’ of Thret- 
ford, 

The corner grocer was fo a most flourishing con- 
dition, and.could well afford.a life-sized Turk in 
blazing grandeur to stand upon his stone-checkered 
doorstep, for were not all the aristocratic familivs io 
the neighbourhood his patrons? 

There was also, enclosed by the Minto houses, # 
public garde dedicated to the devizens of Minto 
Square, where children with their nurses, misses 
with their noevelettes, and old ladies with their 
“companions” and shawis, might be seen st any 
hour of the day. 

The lady ia gray walked past the most pretentious 
house in the square, No. 27, with lowered head, tiem 
turned and awifsiy went back to the groeer’s shup. 
She accosted the grocer’s boy who was sweeping the 
steps, aad ina aweet, sad voicv inquired ; 

“Can you oa nem are any. lodgings to be 

procured in this 

“Ohi, yes, mixa,” any extra politeness, “there's » 
nice commodians lodging-house right over there, just 
the thing fora lady wanting to be quite private,” 
with a sharp look at the silver veil, 

“Thank you very much,’’ murmured the lady, 
sweetly, and went away, evidently pleased at his 
civility. 

Perhaps he would not have been as civil if she had 
been an ill-favoured old woman though. 

St. Olould found the lodgings quite suitable to her 
pores in fact, two 0g tae m witha window in it which 

27 would have suited her. 
Hevieg secured her room, she stationed herself at 
the windows to watch for the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hazard. 


She was soon rewarded by seeing a fly dash up tg 
the house upon which her eyes were fixed. 

A gentleman alighted, helped out a lads and they 
both ann lightly up the marble steps and erate 





indeed I had no claim upon your kinduess, and—how 


the door-bell. 
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St. Clowd gazed at them from behind the curtain 
—gazed with both joy and misery in ber eyes, 

* Oh, my love !” she moaned, wringing her hands; 
“do you know tuat' lam so near? Piend! you dare 
to enter his house with him before my eyes!” 

The door was shut, the flydrove round the square, 

Richard Hazard and hie wife bad returned: from 
their trip to the country. 

Then St. Cloud flong herself upon the floor and 
vielded to the tempest that surged through her 
jeslous bosom. 

To see him alive and well was rapture, but tosee 
him with hie siren-wife, the mistress of his home, 
was unutterable fruuny. ; 

Oh, misery! misery! to realize so cruelly that she 
wus no more his Saintie.nor he her Dick. 

Perhaps be would coldly repudiate her right to 
inteyiere when she would come to tell him to 
* beware of his wife.” Well, if he would not: be 
warned by her who loved him’ so‘ faithful 
would fight for him whether he would or not, 
save him irom the deugers whieh had been laid 
bim. 
Thus raved poor Saintie until in truth she was 
worn out to weep loner, but was fain to sit, sick 
diazy, at her old station, whieh commanded a view 
of the house which se both loved and hated. 

Aboat noon 8 quiet and respectable old lady, lean-: 
ing upon the ara, of a younzish man, entered ‘the; 
square and walked quite round it, but so dim were; 
her sorrow-stricken eyes that she did uot recognize: 
them until they-were passieg her window. ; 

Then she drew back witha low cry of horror, for 
Aunt Becky and Cousin Coruy were sauntering along 
so very slowly that she wes sure/they.had discovered: 
her. 

But slic was mistaken ; they did not see her, being 
by far too much interested in one of the houses 
which lay on the other side of the square to look at 
— else; being, in fact, inteut on watciiing 

0. 27. 

As she tnought of these vultures thus circling: 
around the home of ‘her darling St. Cloud sat up 
agai — glitiering eyes and forgot all danger to, 

urself, ’ 

Oh! if she could only save him from their con- 
spiracy sho would count the losing of her life a cheap 
sacritice. 

But who was this tripping down the sballow 
steps? 

A bright, lustrons vision in ‘clouds of silvery silk, 
with a scarlet ribbon on her golden hair, and a snow- 
white dé; in hér arms, from which f 
ribbon tov. 

So guy, so beautiful was Mrs. Hazard’ as thus she 
went forth to walk with her pet in the square-gardéen 
that the nursemaids tarned to gaze at her, and the 
cirildren followed after ber in troops, and the misses 
lorgot to read their novelettes, 

So gay, so beautiful was Mrs. Hazard that St.. 

Oloud tarned stony-white with auger and with 
jealousy. 
- Down the gravel “paths she went, among the 
flowers, with jaunty steps; back stole the vultares 
on their tracks, aud talked together with heads 
drooping. 

They entered the equare-garden by the gate, which 
she tad left uulocked, 





ell a scarlet | 
| fy away with‘him, i’ve had-him almost nailed two or 





When they passed down the walk the door was 
still shut, but it was not empty. 

St. Cloud sat behind the muffling leaves with the 
door held fast in her icy hand, and her eyes, the eyes 
of a desperate woman who fears not for herself but 
for her dearest and best, following each movement 
of the lustrous siren sailing by. 

And now she could see consternation upon each of 
the three faces, and that, though Mrs. Hazard 
neither looked to the right hand nor to the left, she 
was deep in the recital of some dire misfortune. 

“I tell-you he must have seen me, for his peepers 
were as'free to look at'me as mine were to look at 
him. And if that’s so, he'll blow the gaff'on me 
and the whole job will knock under before it’s paid 
its own expenses,” 

“You'il:have to be up to him, my beauty,” re- 
sponded the old woman, im a hoarse whisper; 
‘“ shere’s nota tidier piece than you smong the: whole 
lot of us to throw dust im the eyes of the prigs; when 
you like, Cut his throttle if he bothers’ you!” 

“Long ‘Tom, I'll throw him over to you,” said 
Mrs. Hezard, excitedly; “and I'll: back you for what 
you like you’ lltrip’ him ap sooner than——” 

The rest of the sentence was lost on the listener 
as the distance widened between them; she must 
Low eos return. 

at infamous) language was this, which seemed 
6o familiar to the lovely lips of Mrs. Hazard? From 
what scenes of degradation had she come to steal 


the heart and wile the eyes of ‘unsusyicious 
Richard ? we 


Had St. Cloud fallen upon a gang of low 
— 

‘or his sake whose life perh: depended nD 
her she must be patient aah teyt6 eédetwand’ tals 
raffian vocabulary, in which the most frightful 
meanings were conveyed by sivister sounds, 

They had‘turned and were coming back, but the 
subject had changed. 

If Anthony Dare had been the cause of their panic 
he had been disposed of. 

“You've tio call to grumble, Mother Mouser, for 
the game’s as sure of knocking ander time 
enough as you @re of taking your own ont of the 
plant. He don’t thrive on so many flowers, and 
will be done for as soou ag the little serawl ia tipped 
over to me,” 

“Ts it made out yet, my kid?” asked Long Tom, 
with overwhelming interest. 

“No; the duffer always. puts,it off,” and a scowl 
passed over Mrs, Hazard’s white.brow ; ‘he doesn’t 
like gettiay ready for the death’s head. The old’un 


three times, but he cau’t come to the sticking-point, 
he says, without splitting on himself to txe-swells 
that we bamboozled before.” 

“ By George! that/'won’t do forour present job,”’ 
began Mother Mouser, aod then envious disiance 
came between, 

St. Clond sat white as marble with her brows 
knitted in yerrible thought. 

Was it Richard who was to be done foras soon as 
he had written some document and given it to his 
murderous wile ? 

Back came the trio, Loug Tom epeaking this time, 

* As sharp as my sticker, confound her! What has 
she done but made her mau, Judas Stainer, blow on 


Down the gravel paths tripped Mrs. Hazard, lead- | us to the old ’un that we put him up te the dodge of 


ing her dog by its silken leash, to the most sheltered 


| marrying her! Howsomever, the old ’un takes care 


part of the garden, where a mimic copse of locust } of his own, and she was so squelched to be hooked by 


trees mad a partial shade from inquisitive windows, 
and the nursemaids turned their perambulators in 
the other direction, the children went back to their 
play, the misses took up their books, 

he ill-omened pair bent their steps toward the 
copse of locust trees and disappeared from view. 

There was «n old-fashioned bamboo summer-house 
half-way down the walk under the trees, its sides 
were draped by ivy, and its door of twisted bamboo- 
cane was shut, 

Mr. Crimble pushed open the door, satisfied. him- 
self that it was empty, and seemed by his geatures 
to invite Mrs, Hazard to enter. 

She, slowly approaching them from the other end 
of the walk, shook her head and indicated by a 
glance the many windows which might witness so 
evident an assignation. 

She thea with her dog in her arms, and 
they turned and walked after her at one, or two 
paces’ distance; by the motion of her lips she talked, 
and it was not to the dog she carried. 

St. Cloud rose, pantiug. 

“Come what will,” she hissed, “I will hear this 
fiend’s business with these impostors.” 

She flung on her bonnet aud shawl, procured the 
garden key from her hostess, and entered the garden 
by a gate behiud the locust trees, 

When Mrs. Hazard and her visitors passed the 
gummer-house on their way up the walk the door 
was shut aud it was empty, 





ame on the train that she jumped off and made cold 
meat of herself, Hershiners,iof course, Mother Mouser 

and I take care of; the swag that your blade owes 
her for not marrying her comes our way too, as of 

course you know, Virginia, The rest of his for- 
tune we'll divide share and share alike whenever 
he’s tickly laid out. D'yetwig?”. 

* All right, Long Tom; consider it as safe as if it 
was in your pocket. Hae, ha! don’t you fear but I’ll 
cultivate the plant!” 

** Well, mother, we'll have to wriggle about it soon, 
for-——” 

Again distance intervened, while St. Cloud laughed 
mockingly to herself. 

“Oh, that I had taken a witness with me to listen 
to this,” thought she. 

The trio came to a stop under the trees, and with- 
drew farther into their shadow, asif to finish this con- 
ference the more secretly. 

St. Cloud saw Mrs, Hazard take some money out 
of a jewelled purse, and count it, while her accom. 
plices stood grinning beside her. 

She handed a thick roll of paper money to Mother 
Mouser, who counted the notes after her suspiciously 
and then concealed them about her son with 
avaricious satisfaction ; she handed another roll to 
Long Tom, who beld them in his front teeth like a 
greedy dog, while he searched his pockets for a 
wallet, 

Then they jabbered some time longer ‘a their 


horrid jargon, and then, with some mysterious 
signs, given and returned, the trio separated ; and 
Mrs. Hazard was left alone. 

She looked about steathily after they were out of 
sight to assure herself that no one had remarked 
their departure, then she began slowly to follow them 
toward the distant gate wiich was nearest her own 
house. 

But before she had led her dog quite out of the 
locust path, another thought seemed to strike her— 
perhaps she wished to revolve her plans without in- 
terruption from the husband whom thus she robbed 
and plotted against—certain itis that she quickly re- 
traced her steps, stopped before the bamboo summer- 
house, pushed open the door,- and took a step inside 
before she discovered thats woman stood {ave to face 


with her. 
(Fo be continued.) 





FOLK-LORE AND BEES. 

Burs are credited with a perfect comprehension 
of all. that men do and. utter, and, as members: 
themselves of the family they belong to, they must . 
be treated in every way a3 human in their emotions. . 
French children are. + thatthe inmates of the 
hive will come out and sting: them for any bad 
language uttered within their hearing, and many of 
our readers have probably at some time of their- 
lives,.on seeing a hive, learnt, on 
inqniry, that the bees were in mourning for some 
member of their owner’s family-. In Suffolk, when a 
death occurs in a house, they immediately inform 
the bees, ask them formally to the funeral, and fix 
crape on' their hives;' otherwise it is believed they 
would die or desert. 
. Aad the same custom, for the same reason, pre- 
vails, with local modifications, not. only in nearly 
every English county, but. very widely over the 
Continent. In Normandy and Brittany may be 
seen, as in England, the crape-set hives ; in York- 
sbire some of the funeral bread, in Lincolnshire, 
some cake and. sugar may be seen at.the hive door; 
and we have read of a Devonshire nurse on her 
way to a funeral sending back @ ahild to perform 
we duty she had herself forgotten of telling the 

8. 


The usnal explanation of these customs and ideas 
is that they originated long ago with the death or 
flight of, some bees, consequent on. the neglect they 
ineurred when the hand that once tended them. 
could do.so no longer. Yet a wider survey of 
analogous facts leads to the explanation above 
suggested ; for, not to dwell on the fact that in 
some places in England they are informed of 
wedding as well as of funerals, and their hives are 
decorated with favours as. well as with orape, the. 
practice of giving information of deaths extends in. 
some parts not only to other animals as well, but,. 
in addition, to inanimate things. 

In Lithuania, deaths are announced, not only to 
the bees, but to horses.and cattle, by the ratéli 
of a bunch of keys, and the same custom is repo 
from Dartford, in Kent. In the North Riding, not 
long since, a farmer gravely attributed the loss of a 
cow to his not having told it of his wife’s death. In 
Cornwall, the indoor plants are often put into 
mourning as well as the hives, and at Rauen, in 
North Germany, not only are the bees informed of 
their master's death, but the trees also, by means 
of shaking them. 

Near Speier, not. only muat the trees be moved, but 
the wine and vinegar must be shaken, if it is wished 
that they shall not tarn bad, Near Wurtemburg, 
the vinegar must be shaken, the birdcage hung 
differently, the cattle tied up differently, and the 
beehive transposed. Near Ausbach, the flowerpots 
must also be moved, and the wine-casks knocked 
three times ; while at Gernsheim, not ouly must the 
wine in the cellar be shaken to prevent it turning 
sour, but the corn in the loft must be moved if the 
sown corn is to sprout. 

But all these customs are too much alike to be 
unrelated, and too widely spread to have sprung up 
without some reason, by some mere caprice or coin- 
eidence, and it is difficult to suggest any other 
reason for them than that they go back to a time 
when not only bees and cattle, but trees and flowers, 
vinegar and wine, were, like human beings, con- 
sidered liable to take offence, and their spirits ac- 
cordingly to be pacified by kind treatment, since, 
according as their several temperaments predis- 
posed them, they were able, by deserting, dying, 
turning sour, or other untoward conduct, to resent 
neglect or disrespect on tiie part of na a +f 

. W. B. TL 


THE CROWN. 

Tue following description of the Imperial State 
Crown has been furnished by Professor Tennant, 
mineralogist to the Queen :— 

The Imperial State Orown of Queen Victoria was 





made by Messrs, Rundell and Bridge in the year 
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1838, with jewels taken from old crowns and other® 
furnished by command of Her Majesty. It con 
sists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, and 
emeralds, set in silverand gold; it has a crimson 
velvet cap, with ermine border, and is lined with 
white silk. Its gross weight is 390z. ddwts. 


troy. 

The lower part of the band, above the ermine 
border, consists of a row of 129 pearls, and the 
upper part of the band of a row of 112 pearls, be- 
tween which, in front of the crown, is a large 
sapphire (partly drilled) purchased for the crown 
by King George IV. At the back is a sapphire of 
smaller size and 6 other sapphires (three on each 
-@ide), between tnem are8 emeralds. 

Above and below the7 sapphires are 14 diamonds, 
and around the 8 emeralds 128 diamonds. Between 
the-emeralds and the sapphires are 16 trefoil orna- 
ments, containing 160 diamonds. Above the band 
are & sapphires, surmounted by 8 diamonds, be- 
tween which are 8 festoons consisting of 148 dia- 


monds. 

In the front of the crown, and in the centre of a 
diamond Maltese cross, is the famous raby said to 
have been given to Edward, Prince of Wales, son of 
Edward III, called the Black Prince, by Don 
Pedro, King of Castile, after the Battle of Najera, 
near Vittoria, a.p. 1367. This ruby was worn in 
the helmet of Henry V., at the Battle of Agincourt, 
a.D. 1415. It is pierced quite through, after the 
Eastern custom, the upper part of the piercing 
being filled up by a small ruby. Around this 
ruby, in order to form the cross, are 75 brilliant 
diamonds. 

Three other Maltese crosses, forming the two 
sides and back of the crown, have emerald centres, 
and contain respectively 132, 124 and 130 brilliant 
diamonds. Between the 4 Maltese crosses are 4 
ornaments in the form of the French fleur-de-lis, 
«with 4 rubies in the centres, and surrounded by rose 
diamonds, containing respectively 85, 86 and 87 rose 
diamonds. 

From the Maltese crosses issue four imperial 
arches composed of oak-leaves and acorns ; the 
-leaves contain 728 rose, table and brilliant dia- 
monds; 32 pearls form the acorns, set in cups con- 
taining 54 rose diamonds and 1 table diamond. 
‘The total number of diamonds in the arches and 
acorns is 108 brilliant, 116 table and 559 rose dia- 
‘monds. 

From the upper part of the arches are suspended 
4 large pendent pear-shaped pearls, with rose dia- 
uiond caps, containing 12 rose diamonds, and stems 
containing 24 very smali rose diamonds. Above the 
arch stands the mound, containing in the lower 
hemisphere 304 brilliants, and in the upper 244 
brilliants, the zone and arc being composed of 33 
rose diamonds. ‘I'he cross on the summit has a roses 
cut sapphire in the centre, surrounded by 4 large 
brilliants, and 108 smaller brilliants. 

Summary of jewels comprised in the crown :— 1, 
large ruby irregularly pvulished, 1 large broad- 
spread sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies 
1,363 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 rose diamonds, 147 
table diamonds, 4 dropsshaped pearls, and 273 
pearls. 








An ingenious method of protecting valuable ear- 
rings when travelling has come into fashion across 
the Atlantic. Ladies buy little balls of Roman gold 
which open with clasp and hinges, and effectually 
enclose and conceal the precious stones, 

DiscoveRyY or THE WALLS AND FouUNDATION OF 
4 Roman VILLA.—An interesting discovery has 
lately been made at the village of Wellen, near 
Tréves, where, at no considerable depth below the 
surface, the walls and foundations of a Roman villa 
have been brought to light. The character of the 
architecture and of the internal decoration, as well 
as the nature of the coins, rings, and other objects 
discovered in the immediate neighbourhood, would 
seem to show that the building belonged to the third 
or fourth century, 

‘Tue Dry Szason or Brazit.—As an illustration 
of the extreme dryness of the soil during the dry 
season in Brazil, it it stated that in June all the ve- 
Eetation ceases, the seeds being then ripe, or nearly 
so. In July the leaves begin to turn yellow ard fall 
off; in August an exteut of many thousands of 
square leagues presents the aspect of a European 
winter, but without snow, the trees being completely 
stripped of their leaves; the plants that have grown 
in abundance in the wilderness drying up, and serv- 
ing as a kind of hay for the sustenance of numer- 
ous heads of cattle. This is the period most iavour- 
abie for the preparation of the coffee that grows upon 
the mountains. The beans are picked and laid on 
the ground, which gives forth uo moisture, but on 
the contrary absorbs it, and being surrounded by an 
atmosphere possessing the same desiccating proper- 
ties, the coffee dries rapidly without moulding. 

In Mr. Evelyn Asbley’s enteriaiuing “ Liie of Lord 





Palmerston "’ just pablished, he says “ Lord Palmer- 
ston held it as an article of faith that a man ought to 
have four hours a day in the open air in order to be 
in perfect health. He insisted on always having 
eight hours’ sleep, and was able to get it. It was his 
rule to take daily exercise on horseback. He per- 
severed in his partridge shooting long after his eye- 
sight, was too bad to permita correct aim. He rode 
down to Harrow and back in a heavy rain and before 
a heavy evening’s work, timing himself to do the 
twelve miles within the hour. He had suffered great 
injuries from Lord R., who, to speak plainly, bad 
treated him abominably on one occasion; but though 
sharp and caustic of speech, his mind did not know 
how to retain a sense of injury... On one occasion he 
had decided to name a certain clergyman to a vacant 
bishopric, A day or two afterwards he wrote to 
Shaftesbury to say that since he had made up his 
mind for Dr, —— he had received « letter from Lord 
R., with a request that a friend of his; might be 
appointed to. the see. ‘If,’ he continued, *Rs’. 
maa be a good and proper man, I should wish to a) 
point him, because you know R. once treated me 

a very rough way, and I desire to showhim that I 
have. quite forgotten it.’ ” 








THE ABSENT SUMMER, 





Unper the pearly snow-fields lie 

The gathering germs of spring-time coming; 
Though bare the trees and dull the sky, 

And loud and hoarse the North wind’s humming, 
Still in the ground kind nature weaves 
Next summer's waving grass and leaves, 


Our outward sight cannot behold 
The working of her great processes, 
Yet well we know that ’neath the cold 
Earth's breast the golden grain, that blesses 
The farmer and the grateful land, 
Lies waiting Summer’s sweet command, 


When once again the fields shall glow 

With blossomed maize, and harvests render, 
With all the power they can bestow, 

Their richest and their ripest splendour, 
And filled with nature’s stores shall be 
The busbandman’s vast granary. 


What though the winter days are bleak 
And deepening snow lies in the valleys, 
They cannot joy or promise break, 
Nor offer us a bitter chalice, 
Tf, a8 they steadily depart, 
Love’s summer reigus within the heart. 


If sunshine always crowned the sky, 
If clouds above should never gather, 
If round about us e’er should lie, 
Unbroken, naught but fairest weather, 
The brightness soon would cease to be 
A beauty we'd rejoice to see, 


Hence Nature in her wise design 
Lets summer rest till, like a lover, 
With purposes of life divine, 
She comes when wintry storms are over. 
Sweeter and lovelier than if she 
Had ’bided with us constantly. Cc. D. 





SPEAKING of the dec®y of seamanship reminds us 
of the disastrous collision off Dover, ‘T’o all appear- 
ance the master ofthe German steamer was driving 
a load full speed in a crowded water-way with scarcely 
any one on deck, and certainly with no efficient look- 
out, When he had done his worst to the English 
steamer he either did not know what to do or did 
not care to try to do anything. He left the sinking 
steamer aud made for the shore, in spite of the re- 
moustrances of a few men from the wretched ship 
who had clambered on board, and were frantically 


trying to launch the German steamer’s boats. Coming 


so soon after the stranding of the “ Deutschland” on 
the Kentish Knock, this example of lubberly sea- 
manship would seem to indicate that our German 
neighbours may be possessed of a navy, but they 
will not be the redoubtable people they are on shore 
unless they manage their fighting ships with much 
more skill than they evince in handling the ships of 
their mercantile marine. 

Sgat Fiesu.—Dr. A. Horner, surgeon in the 
“ Pandora,’ speaking of the Greenland Esquimaux, 
says: “From the length of time these people have 
iuhabited this cold country, one naturally expects 
them to have found some particular food, well adapted 
by its nutritious and heat-giving properties, to supply 
all the wants of such a rigorous climate; and such is 
found to be the case, for there is no food more de- 
licious to the taste of the Hsquimaux than the flesh 











of the seal, and. especially that of the common seal 
(phoca, vitulins). But itis not only the human in- 
habitants who find it has such excellent qualities, but 
all the larger carnivora that are able to prey on seals. 
Seal’s meat is so unlike the flesh to which we Euro- 
peans are accustomed that it is not surprising that 
we should have some difficulty at firat ia makiug up 
our minds to taste it; but when once that difficulty 
is overcome, everyone praises its flavour, tenderness, 
digestibility, juiciness, and its decidedly warming 
after effects. Its colour is almost black, from the 
large amouct of venous blood it contains, except ia 
very young, seals, and is therefore very singular- 
looking, and not inviting, while its flavour is unlike 
anything else, and cannot be described except by 
saying “ delicious!’ ‘To suit European. palates, 
there are certain precaution to be taken before it is 
cooked, It has to be cut in thin slices, carefully re- 
moving any fator blabber, and then soaked in salt 
water for from twelve to twenty-four hours to re- 
move the blood,» which gives it a slightly fishy 
flavour, The blubber has such a strong taste that it 
requires an arctic winter's appetite to find out how 
good it is,. That of the bearded seal ( barbata) 
is most relished by epicures, The daintiest morsel of 
a seal is the liver, which requires no soaking, but 
may be eaten as soon asthe animal is killed.. Tbe 


heart is good eating, while. the sweetbread and kid- 
despised. 


neys are not to be The usual mode of cook- 
ing seals’ meat is to stew it. with a few pieces of fat 
bacon, when: an excellent rich gravy is formed, or it 
may be fried witha few pieces of pork, . 








A HARDENED HEART, 


Trege has been a great deal written about broken ' 


hearts, and poets have made them objects of peculiar 
sympathy; but whoever yet spoke tenderly of a 
hardened heart? Yet it is something to be much 
more earnestly pitied, 

Idon’t mean a heart that is stony and cruel in the 
first place, but one soft and tender and loving when 
it began to trust; one that took in all humanity 
and believed in love and honour and truth and faith 
and gratitude; aud that, as the years roiled by 
has slowly ossified because of faithless loye, and 
broken friendship—the serpents warmed in the bosom 
only to sting at lagst—the objects of charity that 
have proved miserable hambugs ; the trust that has 
been reposed in those who have utterly betrayed 
it, 

When, at last, not tearfully but bitterly, and out of 
hard experience, any poor soul stands armed against 
all the world, laughs at love, shrugs the shoulder at 
friendship, shakes his head at the pitifal story, trusts 
no one out of his sight ; then, don’t set him down as 
a coldblooded creature until you know how all this 
came about. 4 

For if you ask you may find that the heart that, 
according to the poets should have broke, has 
pardened instead, and that it is, after all, pretty 
much the same thing as far as suffering goes during 
the process. M. K. D, 








A RecEnT degree of the Milkado gives complete 
freedom of postage to journalists, each of whom is 
now allowed to sead whatever communication he may 
think fit from one part of the eupire to the other, 
free of expense, 

AN important work on the decipherment of the 
Hieratic writing of /Central America, by M. Léon de 
Rosny, is on the eve of appearing; it is accompanied 
by a large number of plates iu folio. The French 
American Society has had a fount of characters 
specially cast for this work, so that every facility may 
be given to scholars of studying these curious writ- 
ings, 

Port your Hetm.—It appears that we are still 
at cross purposes with foreign nations in regard to 
nautical terns. Our French friends recognize iv the 
words “‘babord” and “‘tribord’”’ the English for 
“port” and“ starboard,” but as soon as it comes to 
mauceuvriog a ship their sailors, it seems, understand 
by ‘‘ porting the helm” just the very reverse of what 
ours do. It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, 
that collisions between British and foreign vessels 
are rife upon the high seas, and that the disasters we 
have heard of recently should occur from time to 
time. One would think it was a matter after all easily 
settled which course a vessel is to steer on approach- 
ing another, and that the rule of the road at sea was 
not more difficult than on land, and yet we are told 
the other day in the House of Commons that nothiug 
had yet been done towards settling definitely what 
“ portiug the helm” meant in French. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has assured us tha: there 
has been a committee sitting on the subject for some 
time, but he did not like to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of saying when they would make their 
report on the matter, 
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MYSTERY OF THE MILL. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


Pavure had turned just sufficiently to see that it 
«waa Caspar who approached when he threw his arm 
‘round her and kissed her upon the cheek. 

With a quick, sharp cry she broke from, him, and 
retreated to a corner of the room, whither he followed 
her. 

“Come, come, pretty one; don’t be soshy. It is 
time you hada sweetheart.” 

And he put his arms out toward her again. 

* “ Keep away !” the girl cried, her face flushed and 
her golden eyes flashing fire. “ Casper, keep away 
from me, or I shall hurt you.” 

But he did not heed 

“ By Saint Michael, sweet one, I must have another 
kiss.” 

Pauline had raised a large earthen bow! which she 
held. in her hand, and would surely have struck 
Casper full and furiously in the face, had not Jacob 
and Fenella at that moment interfered. The house- 
keeper knew well—far better than the others—the 
spirit that was in that girl. She saw the raised bowl, 
and she saw the fire that flamed in. Pauline’s eyes, 
and she knew, ifthe blow fell, Caspar's face would be 
disfigured for life. With a quick movement she 
darted between the two, and caught the uplifted arm 
and, at the same time, old Jacob, fiercely and 
authoritatively, called out from his corner: 

“ Casper! Oome away, come here to me.” 

The younger man hesifated until he could com- 
prehend the situation, and then, with an oath, he 
turned upon his heel and walked to the fireplace ; ; 
and shortly afterwards both father and son went out 
of doors. 

“ Don’t worry, my child,” said Fenella, tenderly 
faying her hand upon Pauline’s shoulder. The girl 
had sat down and was crying. “ It is nothing. If 
Casper had not been drinking he would not have 
done such a thing. Dry your eyes, and think no more 
aboutit.” 

“ Fenella,” said the maiden, looking up through 
her tears, “you know about of the laws of this land. 
Tell me if Jacob Murdner has all the authority of a 
father ever me?” 

“ Merey! child, what makes you ask that?” 

* Answer me, Fenella. Is it so?” 
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“ Why, of course itis, and for that reason you 
should be very careful not to offend him.” 

“ And what authority has a father in Baden?” 
pursued Pauline, wiping her eyes, 

“ Dear child, how you talk! Do you not know 
that in all countries—in all that I ever heard of, at 
least—the. father’s will is absolute so far as his 

children of nonage are concerned? Jacobcould send 
you to a convent to-morrow, if he chose, But,” the 
woman added, with a vain attempt to call a smile to 
her face, ‘* he couldn't force you to take the veil.” 

“ And,” said Pauline, with an effort, “ he could 
force me to marry whom he pleased?” 

“Why, of course he could. That is thelaw. Or 
it is the law of custom, and there is no published law 
against it, But Pauline, what has put such things 
into your head? Goodness mercy! You don’t think 
Jacob is in a hurry to see you married, do you ?” 

But the girl did not auswer. She arose and 
lighted her candle, and went up to her chamber, 
where she satdown by the window that looked up 
toward the mountains. 

There was an undefinable dread clinging about 
Pauline’s heart, and it had been there, by spells, for 
a long time. 

She called to mind the day, six years ago, when 
the miller had confessed that he was not her father, 
and that she was but very distantly related to him. 
Why had he told her that ? If he had had no ulterior 
end in view, it would have been for his interest to 
have kept the secret to himself, since she was well 
assured that under no circumstances would he have 
permitted her to go away from him. 

Once she had received a very, flattering offer from 
a wealthy widow, of Offenberg, to come and live 
with her; and the consternation with which Jacob 
had met the prospect of her leaving his roof had not 
been assumed, _No—he had no thought of ever 
turning her from his door... He had not disclaimed 
his paternity in view of the possibility of such a 
thing. 

What then?” Why had he done it? Why, when 
it was for his interest to retain every hold upon her 
obedience he could command, had he voluntarily 
surrendered this strongest of all? Many, many times 
had this question arisen in her mind, and to-night it 
came with new force. 

For a year or more, she had observed things which 
served to startle her, and make her afraid. It was 
impressed upon her that Jacob meant she should 
marry with his son! He had meant it six years before 
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when he had voluntarily removed the seeming barrier 
to such a union; and he had held it in mind ever 
since, 

Arrived at this point in her meditations Pauline 
started up from her chair, and paced up and down the 
room until the exercise had somewhat calmed her. 
Never before had such thoughts of Caspar filled her 
with such utter loathing. Since she had seen and 
conversed with Paul Duval she cvuld realize, more 
fully than before, how far, how very far below the 
standard of true manhood Casper’s brutish pro- 
pensities placed him. 

Thoughts of Paul Duval! Ah! they came with the 
balm of relief. 

She sat down again and called to mind the events 
of the afternoon, and ere long she was building 
castles inthe air. They had no particular form, nor 
were they even clearly ' outlined; but they were 
castles, nevertheless, aud it was very soothing to 
build them. 

Had it not been for the events of the evening, and 
the shock she had received therefrom, the chief of 
her airy structures might not have found form so soon, 
but she was led now to look deeply into her own 
heart, and to grasp at every possibility of good with- 
in her reach. 

And hence arose the hope in her mind—if so vague 
and airy a thing could be called a hope—that Paul 
might come in between her and Caspar Murdner. 
Oh! how gladly would she flee to Paul’s protection 
should he offer it ! 

It was at this point that Pauline started with the 
thought which had not been clearly present with her 
before. She pressed her hands over her heart, and 
lovked up at the stars that twinkled above the 
mountains-tops. She sat thus a long, long time, and 
then, with her clasped hands raised before her, and 
still gazing up towards the stars, as though the 
brightness she invoked were there, she murmured : 

“Oh, Paul! Paul! has Heaven sent you to bless 
me !” 

And so the story was told. She knew that she 
loved Paul Duval—that her heart had gone out to 

him beyond her power to bring it back,—and the 
knowledge gave her new life. 

She had met him but once, and had known him but 
for a few short hours; yet the mystic impress had 
been made, and no power of earth might efface it. 
The darts of the erotic archer, when surely aimed, 
like the darts of the dark Lethean, strike home at 
once, and the matter requires no calculated solution. 
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And then, when Pauline thought to reason, she 
told herself that the handsome artist was worthy of 
all honour and confidence. She was not afraid to 
trust her strong impressions. At all events—and so 
her reflections for the time concluded—as compared 
with Caspar Murdner,. Paul Duval was as an ange; 
of light. 

At this point the maiden looked for a bright star 
that had before fixed her attention, and was surprised 
to find that it las risem beyond the reach of her vision. 
Ay, her candle, whielt had been new when she lighted 
it, had barned low down towards its socket. Is was 
certainly past midnight, amd yet she had not noticed 
the striking of the old eloglt im the kitchen. She had 
arisen, and was gathering up her flowing tresses. ina 
net, when she heard # sound, not far away, asof a 
heavy body falling. 

She thought first of Fenella. She knew that the 
woman was often restless in her sleep, and she 
might have fallen out of bed. 

Taking her candle, and opening her door without 

, Pauline went to fhe "8 room, 
Where she found the womas,;wild-eyed and dis~ 
teaught, standing in the middle of the floor. 

“ Fenella, whatis it? Have 

“Hush! bush |” 

1 Do 


s hoarse whisper. “ ou met hear that 
noise ?” 


The housekeeper at first siewnk back in terror; 
snd her terror served to make Pauline sore bold. 

Feuslla. The mysterious 
not beliéve it. If Jacob says it is haunted, he bes 
some end of his own to answer. Come—I will lead 
the way.” 

After a little father hesitation, and, in a measure, 
under the influence of the girl’s courage, Fenvlla’s 
curiosity overcame her fears, and having thrown a 
mantle over her shoulders, she said she would go. 
And, with the candle set upon the floor of the hall, 
the pair crept noiselessly towards the hidden 
chamber. 


CHAPTER V. 


PAULINE could not tell when she had first dis- 
covered ,that there was a chamber walled up and 
hidden in the old stone house. She remembered that 
away back in her childhood she had been frightened 
one night, when she had arisen from her bed to go 
down and let in her favourite cat, by hearing strange 
noises in that corner, behind the seemingly solid wall. 
She had told Fenella about it, and Fenella had 
laughed at her, and told her it was her own 
imagination. When she next heard the noises. at night 
-—they were never heard in the daytime—she spoke 
again to Fenella, and was answered that she pro- 
bably heard bats flying against the onter walls. But 
as she grew older, and heard the strange noises again 
end again, she was not to be put off with such flimsy 
evasions. She examined for herself, outside and in, 
and discovered that iu the corner of the house, over- 
looking the mill, on the second floor, and nearest the 
creat of the waterfall, there was aspace not used 
a space certainly walled up. Further examination, 
persistently and critically pursued, revealed to her 
the fact that a doorway opening out from that part of 
the upper hall, had been filled up with stone and 
cement since the original walls had been built, She 
gould follow the line of connection despite the 
thick coatings of lime, and the newly filled space 
‘was just the size of the hall doorway. This she had 
~ to Fenella, and the housekeeper had then said to 


* You have discovered the secret, my child, as I 
supposed you would in time, and I will tell you all 
Iknow. If have tried to deceive you heretofore, it 
has been for your own good. I did not want you to 
have a mystery On your mind to worry about—for a 
mystery it must be to the end. When I first spoke 
to Jacob about that place he laughed at me as I 
laughed at you ; but finally he said he would tell me 
theftruth. He said there was alittle closetlike chamber 
there in which a murder had been committed, and it 
had been asserted by former occupants that the 
spirit of the murdered man sometimes revisited the 


| 


you——” 
the housekeeper, in } her 
y 





scene. He had no faith in the ghostly story, and yet 
he did not care to use the blood-stained apartment ; 
so, when he had bought the place, he caused that 
chamber to be solidly walled up. And so it has re- 
mained. If the ghost of the murdered man ever does 

back it certainly doesnot molest anybody. But 
Jacob does not believeit. More likely that bats have 
found their way under the old tiles, or that the great 
ee the mill have worked # path to the dark 





Penella had spoken thus two-years previous to tho |: 


present fime; bet ) then. vents had} 
tramspited to create aud aad 
Fewella was as far from ¢ ystery 
ag was Pauline, She m ouce more to tb 
ow the subject, buthe had been so a on 
ocession that she hed not ventured to to it 
again. 
Phat had béen almost # 
fallmonths wot ® sound - been heard the 
hidden chamber, and Fenella 
that her i 


ner was directiy below, ‘ 

They reached the wall, and placed thefr ears against 
the stones, but they heard nothing. As Pauline 
moved back a pace, however, she distinctly heard a 
sound beyond, and it seemed to come from above. 
She looked up, and where the frame that supported 
the tiles of the ro: f rested upon the sloping wall, she 
saw along line of light. She gazed and reflected, 
aod soon arrived at a solution of the strange 
pencilling of light. There was a chink between tha 
top of the partition wall and the rafter that supported 
the tile ribs, and through that chink came the rays of 
a lighted lamp or candle! Ste pufled her companion 
back, and pointed out what she had discovered. 

When they were so far composed that they could 
again listen they heard a sound Tike the cliuking of 
metal, and they heard the mutterings of a voice whicli 
sounded wonderfully like Jacob Murdner’s. By-and- 
bye they heard a dull thud,flike the closing of a dvor, 
or the shutting of a chest-cover, and shortly after- 
wards there was a grating, grinding sound, like the 
moving of one stone upon another, and in a moment 
more the light disappeared. 

As silently as they had come the women retraced 
their steps, picking up ghe candle on theirway, and 
both entered’ Fenella’s room, where they stood for a 
time regarding each other in dead silence. Pauline 
was the first to speak. : 

“ Fenella,” she said, in a whisper, “ we have 
solved the ghostly part of the mystery. Jacob 
Murdner had that place walled up for his own secret 
use,” 

* Ay, so I believe.” 

“What does hé do there?” 

“Ah, Pauline, that is more than T ean tell—more 
than I can even imagine.” ne 

“ We know this,” pursued the gfrl—" Jecob’s own 
room is directly beneath that hidden chamber, ani 
between the two places there must be a secret pas- 
sage somewhere. He has a secret; snd it must be 
an importent one, if he has held is all these long years 
and has takew such remarkable preeautions to hide it. 
Have you never suspected this ?”” 

“Never, Pauling; aud I caw say this with the 
more confidence of your belief, beeanse if I had 
suspected sach a thing I should not have toid 


you. 

* But,” said onr heroine, laying her hand upon the 
housekeeper’s. arm, and speaking with earnest, 
prayerful entreaty, * you will keep nothing from me 
hereafter, and I will keep nothing from you ?” 

“Tt shall be so, my child. I promise you. And 
now let us seek our beds. I cannot talk more to-night. 





deve | ws 


I must think. But, Pauline, above all things, let not 
Jacob Murdner find occasion, from look or wor, to 
mistrust our knowledge.” 

“Eg understand perfectly, Fenella,and will be very 


‘* And becareful how you speak to me, even when 
you think.no one is near.’”’ 
“ Yes.’”’ 3 
“And now, good-night. Step very softly, and 
noise in getting into bed.” 
but little that night, and she thoneht 
Clearly. Her thinking faculties were active 
they were so hampered that her train 
ectually, When she slept her dreams 
wild and fantastic. 
dreamed that Jacob Murdner and Caspar 
aa@dregged her away iuw a deep wood, where 
ing to kill her. 
ay were Jacob and Oaspar an’ then they 
imtto a double-headed dragun. 
was vainly trying to call for help, when a 
u armour came to herrescuv, She 
to recognize in her champivn Puul 
aud found the daylight shin- 


d dresse herself, and when she de- 
. she found ly at 


tree. : ; 


nF Baioran. Hs, nb 1 blo i 
to be a very ese ould st’ 
little ons.” 


call my : 
win which piece of pleasantry he laughed 


2. 
“ee Bebthen youare. so-like my own child that I 
may properly call you by any ep g mame, In 
fact, you are my own child, save in the mere accident 
of birth ; and suat accident was surely a blessing for 
us all, though we di! not know it at the time.” 

What was the man driving at? Something of 
more than common moment was on his mind, Pauline 
knew full well. Perhaps he had eome to sxtuse 
Caspar’s un condact of the previous even- 
ing. 

** You cannot remember when you came to me, 
Pauline—~of course not, for you were but an infagt 
then. Itseemed hard and cruel when your parents 
were taken away so suddeuly and unexpectedly ; but 
perhaps we can see now that it was all for the bast. 
They were very poor, aud your life would have been 
« hevd one bed you been brought up among the coal- 
burners of the Blaex Forest, Yes, [ think you will 
acknowledge that it was all for the best,”’ 

Jxcob paused, as though he would give his ward an 

unity to reply, but she did not, speak, and «trer 
a little thought he went on: 

“ Bat, my child, you are not the only one that's 
been bevefited. Your companionship jhae been a 
pleasure and comfort to me; your bright face, with 
its beautiful smiles, has been like anotirer san, 


av. 
‘ing off its radiance when natire’s orb has been 


darkly obscured in storm and tempest, Yes, ves, 
Paaline, you have been a great cousfort to me.”’ 

Ste had never heard him speak so eioquestly 
before, nor so softly; nor had she ever hear? him 
speak 60 many consecutive sentences. She might 
have hoped that his heart was really softening had 
she anderstood his character less thorouchly ; but 
she knew that he had not somght her to say these 
fine things. They cost him.en effort, and the larid, 
fitful glare of hia purple eyes was not responsive to 
the sentiment his lips would affect. 

The girt. sat, with her hands folded upon her 
lap, gazing down open the ground,and as she stil} 
remained silent Jacob pro seeded : 

* Not only to me have. you afforded comfort, little 
one, but to others,as well. What woald Fonella 
have done without you? Thongh she is strongly 
attached to me, aud in a measure bound to ae, I 
think she wonld not have remained all these yearsin 
this forest but for you. Ste waeterribly honre-sick 
and lonesome when she first came here ; but ss you 
grew up she came to love you aad to be happier. 

“ And, Pautine, there is one other whom you have 
benefi I don’t kuow what would have 
of Caspar but for your sweet, saving. influence.” 

At this bold, unblushing falsehood Pauline started 
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and looked up; bnt she coulil not-cateh Jacob's eye) 
and he burried ou, evidently very mearto the subject 
he had at heart, 


y 


Jacob arose to his feet,n grim look of satisfaction 
‘chasing the wrathful’ cluud from his face. Seeing 
‘her thus, be thought, pertaps, that she was con- 


“Andnow, Pauline, I have something: to say to |’ quered. 


you which has been on my mind for years. It isthe 
one darling object of my life, which I -wish to see, 
before I die,” - 
At the thought of dying the old man cringed and| 
shuddered, 
e maiden before him had grown 
and we with wide open: eyes ont te tightly byt ae |) 


lips 

“T have not spoken of this before,” continued 
Jacob, “because I did not. deem that there: wae need, 
and because old stories are apt to lose their iatervet,. 
but you may be: sure it. has beem helt very: close to: 


wy'heart. You have been a good and fwithful girl, |: 


and yow shall not go without synes reward, 
my long life I havemanaged to scrape together quite 
pa a esterase at gta Sineas yow would believe 
I mean: that. you shall share: it. Ofcourse, 
ne, Caspar will have the niill, and I 
gold beside—end, my little one, you 


when I am 
shall leave 


shall be Caspar’s wife.” 

The truth was out, and it was what she had 
vaguely expected, and yet itcame:wpou her with a 
pera vi went 


rs: wife! she gasped, shrinking 
back iu terror, and putting up her hands.as though to 
shutout the fatal words, 

“Yes, Pauline; you shall be Oaspar’s wife. You 
did not mt ompect dt, did you?" ' 

# Ldidinot.” 

“ Well, it is all arranged. When I amdeadand 
gone you ‘shall aot be. turaed: out: homeless‘upon the 
world.;and of course you could wot properly live 
with Caspar except as his wife. He loves you—bas 
loved youalonefor a long, long time—andI do not 
object to the match, In fact, the prospect)is ‘very. 
pleasing ac me, not more for your sake than for thee | 
-of ney son.” 

“But, sir—I——” 

“Ob, I can guess what you would say, but there 

‘is no need of wasting words in thanking me. I 
know you feel very grateful. . The matter was 
settled in my mind long ago, my child and Lam per- 
feetly satisfied. [am sure you will: make Casparan 
excellent wife, and the difference in your: respective 
station, being: comparatively wealthy, and you 
being poor—we will not consider” 

“ Bat, sir,” exclaimed Pauline, now finding speech, 

oe should know that. cannot marry with your 


on How should I know it?” asked Jacob, betrayiug 
nothing of his inner feeli 

** You should know that Ieannot love him. We 

, are not calculated for oue another.’* 

“ Pshaw! that is\achildish whim, L would like 
to know why yeu cannot love Caepar.’ 

“We had better not discuss the reali your son.. 
Yow know him as weil as I do.” 

‘““Ay, certainly I know him; I-knew his love-for 
you; sod [have given my consent to: his proposition, 
for your hand.” 

“But I have not given my consent, nor cen I ever 
do so, If I have inspired Oaspar with love forme, 1 
am sorry for it. I certainly never gave him en- 
couragement, but, on the contrary, I have avoided 
him when I could, And, sir, Ido not believe your 
son loves me with a lave that could ever give him 
unrest in its disappointment.”’ 

“ Ah, Pauline, you do not know him,” 

a “Tt is ae Jacob Murduer, who do not know him, ||: 


for it would not 
me, for that mi 
settled.’* 

“No, no!” 

“Hush! I tell you it is settled, and I will have it 
as planned. Mercy! to think that all my bright: 
dreams are. to be Avent away in. moment just by 
paige ofa wpagie et gil! ba think that the 

4 u my is to thwarted by a 
child “whom have nurtured from: her cradle! Yon 
mnst.take me foran.imbecile. I telb yous you are to 
be Caspar’s wife. Do you understand: 

“ Ob,. nercy ! -meroy ! ‘ee cried the a girl, with: 

d hands. She called to miud what Fenelia 
had told her of a legal, guardian’s power, and she 
was frightened. 

"It is you who. should bave mercy on me and 
mine,’’ returned Jacob, sternly and severely. “ Itis 
hardly fitting that you should turn and bite the hand 
that. bes fed you ”’ 

Oh! my guardian, it would kill me to be‘con- 

to ” 

The-quick surging of terrible wrath upon the mil- 
ler’s face restrained the girl from.the utterance of the 
remainder of the sentence and burying her face in her 
hands stie groaned'in agony of spirit. 


y; nor do I want you to dispute: 
t be worse still, ’ The matter is: 


you dispute me.” 
“Well, well, my little one, I shall not dispute you, |’ 


¥ 


j 





Praline.” he'eaik very'slowly, and with an em- 
phasis whith gave the weight of unswerving, uncom- 
“promising determination to every word; “ you now’ 
know what's to’ be, ‘aad’ vou will goverm yourself 
accordingly, Before the cold weather comes: [ may) 
go to Italy, for rest and health, and P shall leave you; 
‘married'to Gaspar. You will be lis wife within two, 
months.” 

And with this Jacob Murdner turned upon his: 
heel and ‘went to the mill, the creat stones cf whic: 
were groaning under a heavy grist that Lad come in 
that morning, 

Awhile Pauline-sat there, ithe shade ofthe linden, 


like one stunned. Then she started up, and walked | 


stowly to the house. 

** Mercy, child!’ cried Fenela, when she saw the 
deathly face, “what is the matter. P* 

The girl forward, and threw hereelfi 
upon the old housekeeper’s bosom, where the first 
tears came to her reliéf. 

“Pantine, dear ehild;” plead ‘the old  servitor, 
kissing her fair brow, “* ‘tell me what has happened.” 

The weeping girl was led to a seat, and when she 
could command her speech, she told’ the svory. She 
repeated Jacob’s' exact words, and gave a trne picture 
of his obdurate resolution; and when she hud told 
all, she: rested: ier head again upon the housekeeper’s 


Fenelia had not. been’ surprised’ by the recital. 
She had known Jacob’s purpose fora long time, But 
tow that the blow had fallen she waxed indigaant, 
At first she had seen no impropriety in the proposed 
union, and had not objected to it; but of Inte she had |: 
come to love the eweet-tem pered, pure-hearted girl. 
| and in the-same degree, and for just cause, had sha 
come to despise the ill-mannered, overbearing, and 
dissipated son of her master. 

“ Oh, Fenella, what can I do ?”’ 

“You can do nothing now, dear child, but waitand 
watch. Yow have plenty of time for thought. You 
cannot conclude safely in a momettt. Bat I would 
ativise you one thing; don’t show signs of rebellion 
to Jacob, for it can only lead him to hasten matters, 
I know him well, and I know tnat he is not to be 
turned from his purpose by the force of ordinary 
opposition. And, as I have told you once before, he 
hag full power and authority on hisside. Yoda must 
wait and watch. Something may occur of which we 
do not dream.” 

A brief pariee, and then the woman added, in a 
careful wh 

“ Pauiine, if ‘you can hide it from Jacob, t will be | 
your friend, and will help vou what I can.” 

“Oh, bless you, Fenella! Jacob shall never 
know.” 

The housekeeper kissed her, and then sent her 
away to her clamber. 

e did not wish that the miller shonld find them 
together just then. 

In her chamber Paulinethought of Paul Duval, and 
gradually from her busy fancies was evolved an airy 
castle of exceeding brightness, in which sue was to 
find peace and safety. 

When she sat at the dinner table all traces of tears 
had been obliterated, and she answered to her gar- 
dian’s remarks readily and even cheerfully. 

Jacob was evidently pleased, and he nodded to hia 
own thoughts in a self-satisfied manuer. 


CHAPTER VIL 


“Purre, there, child, run out into the lnden- 
grove, and let the fresh'air blow upon your cheekr, 
'Phere is no use fn repiving. Hope for the best. We 
know not what the future may lwve in store, Plaus 
far more elaborately laid than is this of Jacob Murd- 
nér’s have ‘been thwarted ere now.” 

So spoke old Fenella, as Pauline sat by the window, 
her face pale and troubled, and her brow resting upeo 
her hand; but her face brightened now in a mo- 
ment. 

She had been thinking, not of the linden-grove, bat 
of the fortst giade, and she hai feared that the house- 
keeper might question her if she offered to go. Her 
own thoughts were so full of the revel: artist that it 
seemed to. her only natural that Fenvlla’s thoughts 
should run in the same direction, 

The woman was her friend—truly and sineerely so 
—but what might’ be her ideas of propriety uuder the 
circumstances was not so apparent. Bat'the knot was 
cent now, and she accepted the circumstance asa good 
omen, 

“Vhank you, Fenella,’’ she said, as she started up 
from her seat, “Iwill seek the fresh air, and try to 
please you in my treatment of Jacob.” 

She got her hat and mantle, but she did not take 


her drawing-boek. She did not dare. and. she: did 
uot care. 

Ifshe took it, Fenella might think of the: hand- 
some artist ;and. moreover, sue did nut feel that ako 
could bend her mind to sketching. Whea she had 
stepped from the piazza she kept the: heuse between 
herself and the mill until she had reached the grove 
of:lindens, and from this point she hurried on to the 
glade in the forest where lier last eketeh had been 
made, 

Suesat upon the old mose-covered rock, snd gave 
herself up to thought, 

But not thought smoothly flowing, norunintermpted 
for loug. 
She wasthinking of the artist, and wondering if 
any lasting inihuence waa to- come upau her life 
through him. when he stood before her. 

* How, Pauline ?” he said, with «tinge of dis- 
lappoimtment in bis tone, “ Hiave, you nat beaugut 
your sketch-bonk 2” 

She looked up into his kiad, handsome, smile 
ing face, aud hequickly saw the shadow of unrest, 

Hesat down by herside, andtook her hand. There 
was infinite tendernexs in the movernent, and hig. bine 
eyes looked the divep.coneera he felt, ‘Lhera was 
‘admiration in theloek, and tiers was reverence. Ske 
did mototfer to withicasv wer hand. It was ae though 
ite nest were just. and nasural, 

“ Pauline, there is a cloud upon your face, You 
areinitrouble, Have leaused it ?” 

““Yow! Oh, no, no!’ 

“ Could I help to remove the trouble? Ob, [ wish. 
you would trust me, ‘l'ruly, I bardly know what 
to say. I would not offend you for the world, aad 
yet I wish to offee you the. servieoo{ my very life, 
if you need it. & dare call Heaven to: witness that 
»he is an honourable, truthful, end steadiast man who 
makes: the offer.” 

Ou! how like sweet music fell those words upon 
her ears! She no more doubted him: than she would 
have doabted # devoted brother, had she been 
blessed wiih one. She gazed up into his face, and 
when she, read there the tender and respectful regard 
of his heart—wnen she saw how earnestly and haw 
anxiously ho swaired her speech—she resolved ttrat 
she:woultd tell hiar all. It was: not reason on jude. 
ment that led her to this, but the promptings of an 
inner conseiousuess, which asserted ita sway, and 
was not. vo be resisted. 

And she told him of Caspar: Mordnr’s character, 
picturing him to the life; and then she told of that 
day’s interview with her guardian, repeating word 
for word all he had said to her, aud welling how he 
had said it. 

She had withdrawn her hand while:she had been 
speaking, and when she had coneluded Paul bowed 
his head, and wae lost for a time in thought, When 
he finatly looked up there was a wondrous light in 
the azure depths of his truthful eyes and a generous 
warmtly in the flash upon his handsome face, 

** Pauline,”’ he said, taking her hand again, “Iam 
going to be bold and frank, I do not ask you to be 
bold, but I do ask you to be frank and travhful. I 
have known you longer that you think—never mind 
how—and [ can houestly offer you:the deep, fervent 
love ofan undivided heart—that heart’s first and 
only love. Can yougive me your lovein returu.’ 

The great joy was too sudden, and too overpower. 
in 


Cine tried to speak and could not; but her answer 
beamed in the supreme effulgence that overspread 
her face, and as Paul caught her to his bosom sne 
wept euch ‘tears as she had never wept before in all 
her life. 

Never before had she wept for very joy—never had 
so blessed a fount been opened in her heart. 

* Dear, dea Pauline,” still holding her in his warm: 
embrace, and gazing down upon the beautiful face 
that was now upturned trustfully and lovingly, “ this 
has been.a suddea wooing, but Iam not to blame.’’ 

“ Perhaps,” whispered the happy girl, with a faint 
smile stealing out throwgh the dimples and tear- 
tracks, “you think it has also been a sudden win- 
ning.” 

With a half-smiling; half-serious lonk, whith 
Pauline could not clearly understand, he answered : 

* We will consider that sabject at some future 
time. The primal consideration is the trath and 
strengtlr ef the bond between us. I had heard of you, 
Pauline, before I saw you ; and if T had not blindly 
loved<you, [ had at least kept ny heart single for 

r salte.”” 

* Paul,” cried the maiden, with a finsh of vlissful 
interest, “ how could that have been? Who could 
have told you of me?” 

“ Al, it is w curious story, my darling, and at 
some time you shall hear it. KHuough for you to 
know now that when I did see you, aud heard your 
voice, and felt the blessed warmth of your sweet 
smile, my heart went out to you with its whole 
wealth of love and devotion, And, Pauline, was 
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I mistaken in thinking th&t you at least felt an in- 
terest in me at the same time ?” 

True-hearted and honest, loving with her whole 
goul, and knowing that she loved, she could not keep 
back the glad answer : 

“* You were not mistaken, Paul.” 

“And you love mealone ?” 

* You alone, Paul,—you first of all the world—and 

4 can ask no other love.” 

“ And it gives you joy, Pauline ?”’ 

“Oh, my love! I never knew what joy was till 
now.” 

“Bless you, sweet one!” 

He wound his arms once more about her, and with 
her head pillowed apon his bosom they sat for a time 
in the infinitude of silent happiness. 

“ Pauline,”’ said the artist, at length, holding both 
ber hands, and speakfng with a serious, but tender 
earnestness, ‘‘ we have life before us—a new and 
blissful life for us both, I trust—and in life there 
must be work. We have first to remove all barriers 
to our success. Will you tell me how you came to the 
care of this miller—tell me what you know of your 
life?” 

*She did not hesitate. Her story was brief, and the 
incidents within her knowledge few. Of her earlier 
days she could only tell as she had heard from her 
guardian, and of the later times there was not much 
to relate. 

‘“ And you do not believe,” said Paul, when she 
had concluded, “ that the Bavarian coal burner was 
your father?” 

“No,” Pauline answered, quickly and ener- 
getically. “ Do you?” 

“* | do not believe the coalburner was your father, 
nor do I believe that any relative of Jacob Murdner 
was your mother,”’ returaoed the artist, with positive 
emphasis. “ There is a secret somewhere—a mystery 
to which the old {miller possesses the key. It shall 
be my work to unravel it.” 

Pauline started, and caught ber lover by the arm. 

** The miller has a secret,” she said. 

And thereupon she told to him the story of the 
‘hidden chamber—told him of the strange noises 
which she and Fenella had heard in times past, and 
of the discovery which they had made during the 
previous night, 

Paul not only listened with deepest attention but 
he was strangely excited during the recital. 

‘** Pauline,” he cried, when she bad concluded, “ I 
must find entrance to this secret chamber, I may 
therein find a clue to this man’s past life.” 

*V'o his past, Paul?” 

“ Ay, to his life of the earlier years. He has not 
always been what he now appears. I must break 
the chain of his legal bold upon yourself, and to that 
end I must unearth this secret which he so carefully 
hides. How long has Fenella lived with him ?’’ 

“ Ever since I can remember.” 

* Oh, if I could but gain her confidence and assis- 
tance! Without her co-operation we can do nothing, 
at least towards finding the way to the hidden 
chamber.” 

‘No, Paul, we can certainly do nothing without 
her consent. But I know she is not unfavourably 
inclined towards you. Perhaps we can win her over 
entirely. She does not love Jacob,’’ 

“ And she does not look with favour upon the pro- 
posed union of yourself and the miller’s son ?”’ 

“Oh, no, I am sure she would willingly help to 
thwart that.” 

“ Then let us hope for the best, I must see her 
and persuade her. I would not wrongfully lead you 
to deceive your guardian; and yet, for the present, 
it is best that he should know nothing of your ac- 
quaintance with me. He is, I am well assured, in 
his own life living a wicked, cruel falsehood, and if 
we would lift thecloud from your path we must keep 
our own counsels. I must watch for an opportunity, 
when the miller and his son are both away, to again 
eee Fenella.”’ 

“Tt cannot bea long time before the opportunity 
will occur,” said Pauline. “ When there is no grist 
in the mill they are almost sure to go to the town, 
and if you were at hand when they were gone I could 
let you know,”’ 

“I shall be in this place very often, darling,” 

“ And your shop, Paul—who cares for that ?” 

“Ob, I have a most excellent assistant in my shop 
—an artist of rare merit, who is devoted tome, He 
is French, And, Pauline, you are French. Some of 
the grandest and best blood in the world is German, 
but 1 dare swear that not adrop of itrunsin your 
veins, Why, bless me! the very language is foreign 
to your tongue.” 

“It isa bappy thought, Paul, that I am of your 
people.” 

“And the thonght is true, my precious one,’’ cried 
the enraptured youth, drawing the fair head upon 
hisshoulder. “Give us but Fenella’s support and 
we will find the proof.” 








And as they sat there in the forest glade and 
planned for the future it seemed to them as though 
they had known one another from childhood.- In 
fact, had their companionship been the creature of 
years the current of their lives could not have been 
more completely and harmoniously united, 

When Pauline entered the, kitchen upon her re- 
turn from the forest, the brightness of her face, and 
the glad light that shone in her eyes, quickly attrac- 
ted Fenella’s attention. 

“Pauline,” she said, fixing her gaze upon this 
presence of gladness, so strangely transformed from 
the sad and downcast girl who had left the house 
only two short hours before, ‘“‘ you have seen the 
French artist.’’ 

Pauline did not shrink, nor tremble, nor did her 
eyes droop; but, with cheerful, confiding frankness, 
she answered ; 

“Yes, Fenella, I have seen him, We have been 
talking of many things.” 

The housekeeper watched the maiden’s glowing 
face for a brief space, aud then turned away. When 
she spoke again it was to give directions for pre- 
paring for supper, If any farther thought of the 
young and handsome Frenchman was in her mind, 
she did not show it. 

On the following morning, after breakfast, Fenella 
asked Jacob for some money, . She wished to go,ta 
Oberkirch to purchase stuff for a kirtle. He, made 
no objection, 

He evidently desired to please her. He gave her 
more money then she asked for, and told her she 
might take one:of the mules if she wished to ride. 
But she preferred to walk. 

“TI wish I could go with you,” said Pauline, after 
Jacob and Caspar had gone to the mill. 

“ That cannot be,”’ auswered Fenella. “ You must 
get dinner for the men. But you need not be afraid. 
I dare promise that Caspar will not trouble you, at 
present. Treat him with respect, and keep about 
your work as though nothing had happened to dis- 
turb you.” 

And shortly afterwards the housekeeper set forth. 
The distance to Oberkirch was only four miles, and 
she was well used to the walk. 

At the usual hour Pauline had the dinner served, 
and called Jacob and Caspar from the mill, After 
the conclusion of the meal, and after the old man had 
gone out, Caspar lingered behind. 

Our heroine observed, and would have fled to her 
chamber had there been no work for her in the 
kitchen. 

She saw upon the man’s flushed and disagreeable 
face and in the changeful, furtive glances which he 
mag upon her, that he had stopped to speak with 

er, 

Had it been any ordinary topic that oceupied his 
mind he would have spoken while at the table. He 
would not have pnt off the lighting of his pipe. But 
he did not keep her long in suspense, 

“ Pauline,” he said, standing by the table—she 
had come to remove some dishes, so she stood 
directly opposite, with only the space of the table 
between them, “I want speak with you. I hope 
you do not lay up against me my rough way of the 
other evening,” 

“No,” returned the girl; “ because I think if you 
had not been intoxicated you would not have behaved 
as you did,” 

“Not intoxicated,” corrected Caspar, with a 
grimace ; “ but the fumes of the wine had got into my 
head, I admit. However, we will pass that. My 
father has spoken to you upon an important matter, 
and I just wish to say a word for myself.” 

“Not uow, not now, Caspar !’’ and the girl put up 
her hands as though to ward off the hateful subject. 

“Why not now as well as at any time?” he do- 
manded, with a flush of anger. ‘The thing is to 
be as my father has said, and you and I may as well 
come to an understanding at once. Since you are to 
be my wife you should be making up your mind to 
it and try and treat me a little more kindly than you 
have been doing of late. I speak this more for your 
own good than mine,” 

For the life of her Pauline could not stand calmly 
under this fearful ordeal. Sie shrank back pale and 
horrified. 

“ Oh, Caspar, have mercy on me, and leave me!’’ 

“Mercy!” repeated the miller’s son, contemp- 
tuously, and with a dangerous look. “ My faith! it is 
I who should cry for mercy. What mercy have you 
for me?” 

‘*Cuspar,” cried the maiden, turning her flashing 
eyes full upon him, “ you have no right to approach 
me thus. You know that I can never love you as 
you would have a wife love you. There are girls 
enough who would gladly accept your suit.”’ 

‘But there is only one Pauline,’’ returned Caspar, 
with a momentary brightness in his eye, “‘ and I know 
not another so pretty as you. No, no—I want nobody 
but you; and I will have nobody else.” 





** And would you willingiy marry with’ a girl who 
did Rot love you, and who might come: to hate 
you? : 

“lf oo should come to hate me after. we are 

»” eaid Caspar, with the dangerous look 
again upon his face, “be sure you will suffer more 
than I shall, Of that you may be 
certain,” ’ 

“ Oaspar Murdner!’’ 

“ Bab !’’ broke in the suitor, restraining his wrath 
no longer. ‘ You are an idiot! Don’t make s bed 
for yourself that will make you ache. I think my 
father told you what was to be, and be sure:his word 
is law. And, look ye, Pauline, if you think I shall 
give up my claim, you are terribly: mistaken. I will 
have you for my wife though I shed blood for you. 
Should any man even dare to come between you and 
me his life shall pay the penalty—I swearit!” |. 

At these dreadful words, spoken by a man who 
was inclined to nolaw but his own will, Paulise 
cowered back to the partition, and .covered her face 
with her hands. Oaspar ied her for a time with 
a fixed, searching look and then, without speaking 
farther, turned upon his heel, and left the housé.: 

» The sensation upon Pauline’s spirit; upon finding 
herself alone, was one of terror and alarm; but: when 
she could command her reason, and summon, the 
energies of her brave, true heart, she lifted lierself 
above the terror and stood erect. In that hour her 
faith in Paul Duval gave her strength and courage. 
He would save and bless her. She would not fear. 
And ere long she resumed her work, if wot with her 
wonted at least. not with tremor or 


hh ; 

a the mill Caspar met his father, and the dark- 
ness.of his brow and the lurid glare of his purple 
eyes. told to the old man that he had had trouble. 

“ How is it, my son? Did you speak with 
Pauline?” 

“ Yes, I spoke with her, and she spoke back. She 
says she will never love me, and she don’t waxt to 
be my wife.” : 

“ Well, will you give her up ?” . 

“Give her up?’’ cried Oaspar, stamping his foot 
till the very mill shook—“ No! never!’’ 

“Good!’? gaid Jacob. “She shall be yours. If 
she does not love you, she cannot love another—we 
are sure of that,’’ . 

“ Not so sureas you may think,” returned the son, 
with a significant nod. 

“Goodness, meroy! My son, what do you mean ?” 

“IT mean that we don’t kaow what the girl may 
have been up to during these later years. ‘Phe 
young gallants of Oberkirch think her very beauti- 
ful. One of them may have taken her fancy, aud 
may have even whispered to her of love. I know 
something of these women, and I believe Pauline has 
a lover, I saw it in her eye to-day.” 

“ Caspar, if I thought so I would——’’ 

* Basy, father,” interrupted the son, with a wicked 
look upon his red face. “Leave the matter immy 
hands. I will watch the girl when she knows it not, 
and if there ies favoured suitor in my way I can 
take care of him!” 

The arrival of an ox-team, with a load of corn, put 
an end to the conversation. f 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 

A aoop alloy for making working models is four 
ery copper, one part tin, and a q part zinc. 

his is easily wrought. Doubling the proportion 
of zins increases the hardness. 

A New Merau.—The discovery of a new metal 
was announced to the French Academy of Sciences 
recently by M. de Boisbaudran, a pro, ve 
French chemist. The new metal, which M. Lecog 

lium, was found by the spectroscope in zine 
ores, with which metal it has much resemblance ip. 
common, although showing sufficient distinctive 
chemical ‘ characteristics. is addition raises the 
list of elements to 66, the metals alone being repre- 
sented by 52 bodies. 

THe Reptirue “ HeLoperma.”—Professor Ger- 
vais has made a communication upon the teeth of 
the American reptilé known as Heloderma. A 
species of the genus is abundant in Southern Arizona, 
where it is called a scorpion, and is reputed by the 
natives to be extremely venomous, me experi- 
ments carefully prosecuted by Dr. B. J. D. Irwin, 
of the United States army, failed to exhibit 
evidences of this fact. There is, as Getvais 
others have found, a striking relationship between 
it and some of the poisonous serpents in the pos- 
session of a longitudinal furrow on the back part of 
the teeth, asif tocarry poison from a gland. 

VULCANISING oF CAoUTCHOUC.—Professor But- 
ger states that Gaulthier de Caubry has established 

y experiment that, upon mixing flowers of. sulphur 
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and dry chloride of lime in a porcelain mortar very 
intimately a decided odour of chloride of sulphur 
goon becomes noticeable, accompanied by an eleva- 
tion of the temperature of the mixture, while, the 

hur softens, and a plastic mass is finally formed. 
If the sulphuris largely in excess of the chloride of 
lime, and they are mixed without hard grinding, the 
product, with or without the addition of chalk, zinc~ 
white, etce., when added to caoutchouc, softened in 
bisulphide of carbon or oil of turpentine, or upon 
slightly so-called vulcanisation atthe ordinary tem- 
perature, or upon slightly warming. With chloride 
of lime in excess the action becomes greatly heated, 
while vapours of chloride of sulphur are evolved, 
and the mass remains pulverulent instead of becom- 
ing pasty. ! 

‘THE FLOWERING oF PLANTS.—The flowering of 
certain plants being accompanied by an elevation of 
bony x page and disengagement of carbonic acid, 
has Jed to the inference that at this stage they re- 
spire in the same way as animals. The sugar stored 
up.in the plants undergoes the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, and the alcohol so formed is burnt, thus pro- 
ducing the heat needful for reproduction. A ripe 
apple or pear placed in lime-water will render it 
turbid by the evolution of carbonic acid. The fruit, 
after being thus protected from the air, will yield a 
notable quantity of alcohol, as, shown by Messrs. 

ier and Bellamy in their researches on the 
ripening of fruits. Even tho simplest vegetables 
contain, during all the course of their existence, 
aléohol pre-formed, the combustion of which serves 
to maintain the heat needful for their existence. 


——————E=I 


IMPROVED LEATHER-DRESSING 
MACHINE, 


Tuts is a novel machine, designed to dress leather 
by the pressure of moving rollers. Hither of these 
rollers may be adjusted or thrown into or out of 
action at will, independently of the other, and each 
has an. independent depressing device, by, which 
more or less force can be applied, 

The apparatus consists of a main frame, in the 
top of which there is mounted a spring bar, which 
is supported only at its ends and at its middle, ‘lo 
the under side of this bar are hinged the upper 
ends of two hanging rods, on the Jower extremity of 
éach of which is attached a roller. ‘I'hese rollers 
work over the face of curved stationary beds, and 
their rods are actuated by connections from two ec- 
rity or equivalent devices, driven by ajtransverse 
shaft. 

In the top of the frame are two sliding pins, 
which are pressed down upon the spring by the 
short arms of the elbow levers. Cords from the loug 
arms of these levers lead down to foot levers. 
When the machine is in operation the two rollers 
are carried to and fro above the beds, being sus- 
pended clear of thé same in order to permit the in 
troduction and adjustment of the leather. The at- 
tendants, after placing the latter, bring down the 
rollers, with more or less force, by pressing the 
treadles with their feet. 

The two rollers always move in opposite direc- 
tions, so that the strain and reaction caused by the 
change of direction or movement of one is over- 
come. by the other. They may be very easily 
governed, and their pressure regulated without 
interfering with the continuous action of the 
machine. 


A, CAUCASIAN WILD GERANIUM. 


THERE are many geraniums, at present confined 
almost exclusively to botanic gardens, which might 


be advantageously grown as ornamental plants in 
ordinary garden establishments ; and among these, 
one.of the most effective is a beautiful Caucasian 
variety, named g. platypetalum. 
il gees wild in the Talish mountains, and is 
y related to g. sylvaticum, from which, how- 
ever, it only requires a superficial examination to 
distinguish it. It is of astronger growth than that 
ind, and its flowers, which in colour resemble those 
of g. pratense, attain much larger dimensions. In 
addition to this it is extremely hardy, and thrives 
in almost any kind of soil. It is covered with soft, 
spreading hairs. 

The stem is erect and angular ; the stipules broad ; 
the leaves heart shaped and denticulated, and having 
from five to seven oboval obtuse lobes; the ped- 
uncles, which carry from two to three flowers,. are 
covered with glandulous hairs, as also is the calyx , 
which has awn-like sepals. The petals, which attain 
double the length of the sepals, are two or three 
lobed; the stamens and carpels are slightly hairy, 
and the seeds glossy. 

The flowers, which are pendent previous, to open- 
ing; remain erect during the time they are in bloom, 
@ period lasting from May until July following. 
Among all kinds of geraniums, g. platypetalum is 
one of the best for growing in clumps, in which it 


produces, when in, full bloom, a striking effect, its 
flowers being large and produced in great abund- 
ance. Itis a remarkably fine variety, and should 
always be cultivated where it is possible, 








THE DRAMA. 


—— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Mr. Gysg, who once more brings his programme 
before the musical world, announced the opening of 
the opera season for the 27th instant, 

He promises, iu addition to the extensive répertoire 
of the house, now numbering something like forty- 
eight operas, performance of at least three of the 
following works in the course of the season: ‘ Aida,” 
“ Tanohauser,” * L’Elisir d’Amore,’’ and * Muséin 
Egitto.”’ He has secured the exclasive right to perform 
‘Aida "in England, and what is, perhaps, of a 
good deal more practical value, he has retainedt he 
services of Madame Adelina Patti, who is announced 
to sustain the part of Verdi’s charming heroine 

The principal réle in “* Tannhauser ’’ will be suppor- 
ted by Mile, Albani, and in the revival of Donizetti’s 
“ L’Elisir d’Amore’’ Mile Zaré Thalberg, sweetest 
and freshest of prime donne, has assigned to her the 
part of Adina, Mile, Bianchi is promised in Rossini’s 
“Mosé in Egitto,” one of the few attempts which 
have been made to set upon the lyric stage any part 
of the story of Holy Writ, 

The list of engaged artistes is strong and attrac- 
tive. It includes Madame Adelina Patti, Mile. Zaré 
Thalberg, Mile. Bianchi, Mile. Marimon, Mile. 
Smeroschi, Mile, Scalchi, Mile. Emma Albani, Signor 
Nicolini, i, de Sanctis, Signor Graziani, M. 
Maurel, M- Ogpoul, Signor Cotogni, Signor Bagagiolo, 
Signor Tagliafico, and many others. 

There are several new artistes promised for the 
coming season, among them being Mlle. Rosavalle, 
Mile. Emma Abbott, Mile. Proch, Mile, Eva de 
Synnerberg, Signor Conti, Signor Monti, Signor 
Tamogno, Signor Medica, and Signor Guyarre. ‘The 
last-named artiste has made an arrangement with 
Mr. Gye for several seasons, but as he had already, 
before signing his contract for England, entered into 
certain Continental engagements, his appearance in 
London during the present season is not certain, 

A new oh eg dauseuse is also promised, in the 
person of Mile, Bertha, who has not yet appeared in 
Sngland. Mr. Gye, not content to rely solely upon 
either his old répertoire or his new importations, 
announces,a new privilege for subscribers. ‘The sub- 
scription will, as usual, consist of forty nights, but 
as there will, after the first week, be four regular 
nights in each week, subscribers may, by making 
known their wishes at the commencement of the 
season, have the choice of any two or more of those 
four nights, 


THE DUK2#'S. 


THE management of this theatre have placed a 
new burlesque on its stage, by Mr. F. 0. Burnand, 
entitled—* othe Rink, or, the Girl he left behind 
him.” 

The notion is of the most extravagant character 
A hairdresser has fled from London to Wales to es- 
cape from the wrath of an elderly lady whose hair he 
has dyed green instead of blonde. At the seaside there 
he sees his victim, and endeavours to elude her. He 
returns to London attired in a bathing-dress belong. 
ing toa worthy Welshman, whom he thiuks he has 
drowned. Arrived at his home in Regent’s Park, he 
sees his second victim, and at once makes all conces- 
sions required. These are necessary, because there 
is a most involved love plot, which somehow ends in 
satisfactory matrimouy. 

The persons introduced are comic enough in idea 
and association, but there seems no thread of story by 
which they are to be held together and the interest 
sustained. First there is the Oount Goaviski, of whom 
Mr, F. Dewar strives to make a great deal; then 
there is Mopster, the hairdresser, who gives Mr. E. 
Righton a chance to disport himself; next comes the 
owner of the Welsh bathing-machines, with whom 
Mr. E, Danvers struggles manfully, Misa Amalia 
shows @ great deal of spirit as Deborah Jones, Miss 
Maria Stevens does her best with the hairdresser’s 
nephew, and Miss Maria Daly really makes fun out 
of an old woman. Miss James played nicely as a 
youth called Dick Trickett, who is an important per- 
sonage in the action. 

It would seem really as if the piece had been writ- 
ten to introduce the skating ballet at the close. This 
exhibition is very picturesque, aud does Mr. Cormack 
the greatest credit. The style in which the youug 
ladies fell all about the stage on the first night was 
both natural and artistic, and if the tumbles are to be 
curtailed we fear the piece will have lost whatever 





charm it possesses, At all event these caused the 





only genuine laughter on the first representation. A 
chorus of boys in the third scene is effective, and a3 
for scenery and costume there is nothing to be de- 
sired. 


Wuex ihe Williamsons appear at the Adelphi in 
“ Strack Oil,” the company there will be considerably 
altered, amongst others who leave beiug Miss Lydia 
Foote and Mr. John Clark. ‘ Struck Oil,”’ which, in 
consequence of its colonial reputation, is expected to 
make a great hit, will be the Easter novelty here. 

“Jo’’ at the Globe, has made about the most sudden 
and distinct hit of the season,and the performance 
is the greatest success ever scored here, except during 
Mr. Toole’s brief season, The public wisely flock to 
see a really artistic bit of acting, and puts up witli 
the dismalty of the piece for the sake of Miss Jennis 
Lee’s beautiful impersonation. By all those critics 
whose opinion ig worth having the unexpected ex- 
cellence of the actress’s pathetic delineation was at 
once noted and proclaimed. 

“CiyTrz,” the drama introduced to the public at 
the Olympic some little time since, has been tians- 
ferred to the Standard Theatre, where, with new 
scenery and fresh artists, it bids fair to have a long 
run. Mary Waller— Clytis”—has:a capital ex- 
ponent in Miss Lorrie Moodie, who, by her intelli- 
gent rendering of the by no means easy character 
quite gained the sympathies of a large audience, and 
was more than once deservedly called before the 
curtain, Miss Moodie was well supported by Mr. 
Redmund, who was frank and manly as Tom jfay- 
field; the other parts being ably filled, the Sarah 
Kidgers of M's: Mansfield being specially worthy. of 
notice. “Olytie’” is followed by the amusing 
comedy, “Our Neighbonrs.”’ 

THs new entertainment of Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed, produced at St. George’s Hall, has proved » 
complete success. It is written by “the Brothers 
Gilbert and Arthur a’Beckett,”’ and is entitied ‘* Ao 
Indian Puzzle;”’ the music, of course, by Mr. German 
Reed. ‘The scene is inthe house of Sir Chutney 
Pepper (Mr. Alfred E. Bishop), who has prepared his 
house for a fancy ball, which is uuavoidably post- 
poned, Nevertheless,a few of the invited guests in 
proper costumes arrive, and to amuse them he is fain 
to exhibt some of his Indian curiosities. Among these 
is a mesmeric rod which, if grasped, causes the holder 
to become any character the presenter of it may wish, 
Magic transformations accordingly take place. Sir 
Chutney himself assumes the parts of a mad juggler, 
the Bounding Brother of Babylon, and Blue Beard; Mr. 
Corney Grain, as Dick Gordon, a nervous young man, 
becomes Jack the (liant-Killer ; Miss Leonora Braham 
Cinderella ; Miss Fanny Holland, Fatima, Mr. Alfred 
Reed, Abdallah ; and Mrs. German Reed, Old Mother 
Hubbard. The “‘ fooling ’’ was very pleasant, the 
songs and choruses were charming, and the gen-ral 
get-up altogether good, 

Txt death of Miss Charlotte Cushman, the great. 
American actress, deserves some especial notice. 
Those who knew her best would mos: esteem her 
merits, She was altogether an intellectual person, 
and her art was the result of profound study. She 
died on Friday, February 18th, at Boston, U.S., in 
her sixty-first year. She was a descendant from the: 
Robert Cushman who went over with the pilgrims to 
New England, and delivered there the first extant 
sermon in America. Her father was a merchant in 
Boston. Having received a musical education, her 
first public appearance was at a concer(; but after- 
wards losing her voice, she tried the stage, not 
before, however, she had appeared in opera at the- 
Tremont Theatre, Her débit in drama was as Lady 
Macbeth, a rdle in which she first became distin- 
guished in England. She made her earliest appear- 
ance at the Princess’s, in 1845, as Bianca in “ Fazio ;” 
and during her eighty-four nights’ engagement acted 
Lady Macbeth, Julia, Mrs. Haller, Beatrice, Lady 
Teazle, Rosalind and Juliana. She then proceeded 
to the Haymarket, and she and her sister Susan acted 
together in “ Romeo and Juliet.” In 1849 she re- 
turned to America; and in 1852 made what she sup- 
posed would be her last appearance at the Broadway 
in Meg Merrilies. But she was destined to a long 
career. In November, 1857, she sustained the part 
of Cardinal Wolsey at Burton’s new theatre—tha 
only time, probably, that this great character had 
ever been ventured on bya female. But Miss Cash- 
man was a woman of masculine mind, and, doubtless, 
sustained the arduous réle with answerable power, 
She took a final leave of the stage at Booth’s 
Theatre, New York, in 1874. She herself attributed 
the great success she had experienced to her earnest- 
ness, and no doubt she was right in that estimate of 
her character. In all things she was an excellent 
person, and possessed of remarkable intelligence, 
For many years she resided in Rome; but returned 
to her own country, where, as we have already said, 
she died, full of honours, leaving a name that sheds 
glory on the American stage. 
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THE NEW FORCE. 


Tre new force claimed to have been discovered by 
T, A. Edison may be demonstrated in the following 
manner, 

Upon an insulated table place an ordinary Morse 
key and an electro-magnet, the coils of which are so 
wound that no magnetism is produced in its cores by 
the passage of an electric current. Use for an arma- 
ture a piece of the metal cadmium, to one of which 
fasten a flat spring. The other end of the spring 
attach rigidly to a standard fixed on the table. Adjnst 
the armature a short distance away from the core of 
the magnet, 

The standard is to be connected by wire to one end 
of a glass rod or tube, say two feetlong. The other 
end of the tube connects by wire with a graphite 
point (a lead pencil will answer), Another graphite 
point is connected by wire to a gas pipe or other suit- 
able mass of metal, notin contact with the appara- 
tus; and the two points, in position similar to the 
arrangement for producing the electric light, may be 
placed in a box from which light is excladed, but 
with a hole in the top for observation. Place 10 or 
or 15 Bunsen cells in cirenit with the key and the 
coils iu the usual manner, 

Now, if the key be closed, a spark of considerable 
‘brilliancy will be evolved from the graphite points, 
but possessing no continuity. If, however, (the 
battery circuit remaining closed) any part of the con- 
nection between the gas pipe and the cadmium is 
broken, and contacts be made either slowly or rapidly 
betwen the disconnected points, the spark reappears 
at each contact. It is here that the phenomena are 
surprising, and apparently unexplainable. The 
graphite is not in the battery circuit, nor in any 
other. Moreover it is separated from the rest of the 
apparatus by the glass tube. 

This alone would seem to prove that the force is 
not electrical, at least as the term is generally under- 
stood ; and when supplemented by the fact that the 
most delicate galvanometer and the chemicals most 
sensitive to the electric current fail to note its pre- 





on both sides. On oné side appears the words, ‘*Oh 
that men should put an enemy into theit mouths to 
steal away their brains”’; and on the reverse the 
following: ** Oh, thou invisible spirit of drink, if thou 
hast no name tobe known by, let us-call theo spirit 
of evil,’”? The sentence on both sides is surmounted 
by a well-executed picture of Shakespeare. 


REASON AND INSANITY. 


Tne dividing line between sanity and insanity is 
of so delicate a texture as to leave a yery consider- 
able number of persons in the neutral territory. 
Slight causes are snfficient to take them over the 
frontier, and hence the necessity of constant vigi- 
lance before the pointis reached which separates the 
patient from the common routine of his civil 

e. 

In most cases of the kind, it is an error to crowd 
the subjects together in an atmosphere of insanity, 
where they have to struggle with a host of adverse 
influences in their progress towards mental con- 
valescence. The true method of cnre is to surround 
the patient with persons of sound mind. 

A single timely prescription will often convert the 
maa on the verge of insanity to his usual serenity 
of mind. Everybody knows that itis a bad time to 
ask a favour of a person while he is waiting for his 
dinner. The impoverished condition of the blood 
at that moment. causes @ nervous irritation, and 
predisposes to bad temper. Nor should one engage 
in mental labour soon after the principal mead of 
the day. The lawyer, with his poisoned by 
the foul, stagnant air of city chambers, or theiclergy- 
man, wearied with the effort to compose his Sunday 
sermon, who resumes work immediately after dinner, 
invites apoplexy and sudden death. 

Not that severe mental labour at the proper 
season is injurious. A well organized brain demands 
exercise. The pleasure attendant upon productive 
brain-work affords an effective protection to the 
worker. The poet, in the full light of his fancy, 
refreshes rather than weakens his brain, The orator, 
who thrills the hearts of the multitude by his im- 











sence to the electric current fail to note its pr \ 
this conclusion must be accepted. 

Many experiments have been made with a view of 
obtaining some definite knowledge, but nothing has 
been developed beyond the facts above stated, and in 
addition that like electrieity, the new force passes 
through or over some substances better than it does 
over others, and also that, as the resistance of one of 
its best known conductors is increased by length the 
#park decreases in brilliancy. 

WHAT THE COMIMG MAN MAY BE. 

CLEVER writers have frequently amused them- 
selves and their readers by forecasting the future and 
prognosticating the condition of humanity ceuturies 
hence. They have materialized, so to speak, the 
ereams of to-day and pictured human lifoas it might 
be wer: those dreams fulfilled. In all those Utopias, 
however, the people, thongh better morally, more 


happy socially, more fortunate politically and more | 


powerlul througt easily predicted increase of knoiv- 
ledige, ave yet subsvantially the same as th people of 
the present. It is assumed, apparentiy, that the 
future progress of man is 10 be measured by changes 
in his condition, not te changes in himself ; that, swp- 
posing progress te go on ia the future asin the past, 
the men of 5876 wiil not differ from us in their per- 
sonal development, 

A writer of sufficient knowledge and liveliness of 
imagination migiit. plan a more marvellous and, it is 
burdly too much to say, wore probable Utopia from 
the standpoint of physical rather than material de- 
velopment, pictaring a time when the av. rage man 
will be intellectually as superior to us as we are 
superior to the less developed man of five thousand 
yearsago. ‘I'hat there has beena similar increase oi 
human brai: power during the past few thousand 
years is ascertain as that there was a steady increase 
of brain ‘uk throughout the animal kingdom during 
the veolugical ages just preceding; and there is no 
physiological or other reason for belicving that man 
may not go ou perpetually increasing im mental 
power. 

Mvasure the intellectual gulf between the Ans- 
tralian savage, barely able te connt his fingers aud 
having no numerals above two, and a Newton ora 
La Place, or even the average man of to-day; then 
suppose the whole race advanced an equal imterval, 
Imagine a race of meu 30 intellectual that the average 
man would be a Micuael Ancelo! Tine basis for such 
au estimate of the powers of the coming man is found, 
€6\rauge to say, lu Certain idiots, 


A SINGULA:: LANDLA 0Y.—A remariable sign has 
beea put up «| @ p bic house near Lancaster, kept 
by Miss Rewisgion, Tne sign is hung by tne cen- 
tre from the front of the Louse, so that it cau be read 








Pp d appeals, retires from the triumphant 
scene like a giant refreshed with wine. 

It is hard and thankless task-work that frets the 
fine fabric of the brain, saps the mind of the strong 
man, and reduces him to the condition of'an imbecile, 
For this reason, probably, among others, diseases 
of the brain are common in this country. The rage 
for speculation, and the passion for goimg ahead, 
strain the mental fabric to the utmost point. 

The Jesson to be urged is abstinence for all ex- 
cesses, the maintenance of a serene and‘even frame 
of miad, and moieration in all the physical habits. 
A healthy brain will be the rewurd of sach a-course, 
and of all tempor prosperity, and even of all spirit. 
ual welfare, a healthy brain is the essential condi- 
tion. M: J. 





DRINK. 

Berore you begin to drink, young man, it would 
be well to remember a few truths, 

No one ever intended to become asot; no one 
ever owned that it was possible that he shonld be 
more than a “ moderate’’ drinker. How do you know 
where you will stop? 

You may say that only an idiot would sink into the 
condition of an habitual drunkard ; and, indeed, by 
the time that this condition is reached the miad 
must be weakened; but the most brilliant men ‘in 


| the world have been the very men who have beconie 
' the prey of the bottle- fend. 


There are dozens of men in this city to-day who 
are actually geninses—or who have heen—who' were 
once loved, respected, and admwired—who are now 
mere battered wrecks, because of drink. 

You “only take a glass for the sake of company.” 
Yes, and just so many a merry, good-hearted. man 
has done; and to-day no one wants his company ; 
no one who knew him in hia prime but shudders at 
the sight of the debased creature whose only hope in 
life is that some one will ‘‘treat’”’ him ‘to @ drink. 
Drink begins by eating up @ man’s income, and ends 
by eating up his brains, M, K. D, 








Dgeatu From a Spur sy a Baytam.—On the 
last day of the yeara grocer, named Picker, of Lin- 
coln, died from mortification, caused by a spur in the 
left thumb. from a bantam cock, a week previously. 

Tus challenge from Oxford fora fifty miles bicyole 
race has been accepted by the Cambridge University 
Bicycle Club, subject to the fixing of the date, which 
will probably be in June, It is thought probable that 
the race will take place at Alexandra Park. 

BEARS are numerous in the Adirondack region, 
U. &., this winter, and four appeared in broad day- 
light at North Creek the other day. On a recent 
Sunday a large black ber entered thechurch at that 
place just afver the minister had commenced his 
sermon, and walked leisurely up the passage-way 
until he reached nearly the middle of the church, 





The women jumped upon the top seats and 

at the height of their voices; all was confusion, and 
the service came to a standstill. Bruin raised himself 
upon his haunches and calmly surveyed the scene, 
and, seemingly satisfied with his scrutiny, deliberately 
walked out. ' He was followed, but escaped. i 


A TERRIBLE TRIAL; 
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FROM DARKNESS TO: LIGHT, 
> 


CHAPTER XXI., 


Bos awoke the next morning with an indistinct 
recollection of an interval of horror—s d i} some~ 
thing that had haunted him in his dreams ; and the 
scenes of midnight were only recalled to his mind by 
the voice of Mr. Borden summoning him to arise. 

The mists of slumber now fully cleared from hig 
brain, he aroused Jack, and, having made a hasty 
pau 4 the boys descended to the breakfast-room 
together. 

Kindly greetings from all met them as they ap- 
peared on the d, and the morning meal passed 
in cheerful converaation. 

At nine o’clock ‘the magistrate. accompanied by Mr. 
Borden and thetwo boys, repaired to the coart house, 
where the two assassins were to have tueir preliminary 
examination. : 

This occupied buta short time, and then Father 
Golgus aud the other were remanded to jail to await 
the action of the grand jary. 

There was one thing that surprised Bob—the 
appearanee of Father Golgus. His bair was cut 
fashiouably short, his long beard was shorn, and he 
looked not more than thirty-five years of age. In the 
excitement at midnight the boy had not noticed these 
alterations—he had seen only the chameleon eyes 
flasbing out their wild hate. Now, with youthful 
curiosity, he wondered why Golgus had lived with 
that oli woman, his wife, and taken pride in seem- 
ing old. 

His train of thought was now broken by their ar- 
rival at the house of the magistrate. As they en- 
tered the sitting-room Mr, Berden whispered ; 

“ Bob, I want yon to look sharp at Mra. Howe, 
and then think if you ever saw her before.” 

‘* Yes, sir, have; butit was a long time ago,” he 
answered, after a close study of the jady’s features. 

Mr. Borden nodded his head with quiet gratification, 
and then, ing the apartmevt, entered inte 
anu animated colloquy with Mrs. Howe, but. in wm 
voice.so low that Bob could not distinguish one 
word. 

“ They’ re talking about you, Bab, ain’t they?! It's 
funny why everybody makes such a fuss over you, 
and don’t ang A rap for me,’’ said Jack, half. 
won gly ’ 4 1 _— 

“ Well, I'm sure 1 don’t know-what the reason ‘ig; 
but after all, perhaps ‘they ain't, anyway; so you 
needn't feel bad about it,” rejoined Bob, smiling. 

* Oh, I don’t; I only want you to stick to mem 
that’s all.” 

** You shan’t be separated if I can help it,’’ inter. 
posed Mr. Borden, turuing around. “Now bid Mrs. 
Howe good-bye, for we are off again in -five 
minutes,” , 

Jack went forward first and received an affectionate 
kiss from Mrs. Howe, which dispelled his sadness, 
for be had begun to feel that he was of little conses 
quence compared with Bob. y 

The lady knew this, and acted accordingly; and 
so when she held Bob close te her, and kissed him 
teuderly, expressing the hope that his life would be 
happier, Jack felt no envy. 

A moment later Mr. Howe drove up to the door in 
& waggonette, and, having repeated their adieux, the 
party entered the vehicle ‘and proceeded to the rail. 
way station, 

Presently the train came thundering into’ the 
station, and, having put the boys in, Mr. Borden 
entered and seated himself ‘opposite them. 

* There's one thing 1’d like to kuow,” said Bob, 
glancing inquiringly iuto the face of his patron. 

“ Well, what is it?” queried Mr. Borden, plea- 
santly. : 

“How you managed to capture Father Golgus 2” 

“Tecan explain that in a few words,” replied the 
old gentleman. “ It has beeu my business of late to 
watch his movements, and as he was. unconscious. of 
it my task was all the easier. 1 followed him all day 
— but pausing at night to rest, l lost sight 
of him, 

“Twas then I was joined by Mr. Lewis, whom I 
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had employed to aid me, and who had been travelling 
in search of you—for I couldn’t follow you and 
Golgus too, you know. 

“Mr. Lewis told me that he had found no traces of 
you, and was much disappointed, for it had buen 
my wish to keep you within my reach. Well, we 

concluded to ride on toward Singleton, the town we 
have just left, you know. 

“As we drew uear it, and walked our horses over 
4 little bridge, we heard a splash in the water, and 
@ moving of stones. We concluded the noise was 
made by some animal—perhaps a rat—and yet, as 
we rode on we could hardly Gitiove that such was 
the case ; and this doubt led to a whispered inter- 
change of opinions concerning it, 

“We had passed beyond the bridge, and were 
nearing & grove on the other side of which was a 
forest, when we heard a rustling of Iesvea. We 
paused and listened, and sooa we teard the sound 
again; and we inferred from, ite that it 
was made by the stamping of « horse. 


the grove, we 
ing gor bomen we looked around. Se ed ead 
{ small trees. we uot aaa two steeds 
cued pra s 


Seales a 
We bilieved u 


on a child, on you, for help, I am not frightened 
into this by the dread of penalties for what I have 
done; I do not fear betrayal at the hands of Golgus. 
I only feel and know that without your aid I shall 
sink to the lowest depths, and with it I shall gain 
peace and goodness.” 

She pressed his hands, and drew nearer to him, ber 
great black eyes shining with supplication. 

“ Oh, Madge, you do not say this to get me into 
their power again, do you? You know I’d do 
anything to make you a real nice womau, but 
1 can’t tell whether you are in earnest or not.’’ 

There was a deep pathos in the child’s voice. 

No—no! Oh, Bob, what oath can I take, what 
chante prove my sincerity? May Heaven pity 
me now, for you doubt me— in your innocence ; 
you in your youth and simplicity! b, tell me, tell 
me again as you did in “Hed letter, that’ you like me 
that you will save me 

} was a wild, intense yearning in the an- 
guished face that/no nature in the least susceptible 
to human feeling could resist. 

Fomiy of the youth’s > tears came to his 

es, and he said, 
ret beliove.zoe.s & Lt ceGhk to Bbedething for yon, 
re cis aaa babeee ito my, Tell me, dear Madge, | 





t it, Bob?’ ‘athe ‘to've 
then 
Mr. Borden #miled at 4 Br 
manner with which he at 
aion. 

It was mo assumption, 
the life-lessons he es be 
bad not arrived’ at the 
eppreciated; mach less 

A half-hour passed in silence, abun oak then Bob gas 
hesitatingly ; 

** Will you please tell me who the man was that 
gave me the piece of paper in the circus tent—the 
man with the dack whiskers?, And why he dida’t 
ask us to let him know when we intended to es- 
cape ?” 

“His name is Borden, and he conldn’t attend to 
your every want, and look prt. 3 for your enemies 
pe aay, same, time,” replied the old gentleman, 

« Ab! then it, wag you! I'd like to know some- 
thing more, and that is—why you took the trouble 
to help us—why you followed me?” 

As he spoke they entered « station, and.the noise 
and confusion drowned the reply—if.any was made ; 
and, Bob’s thoughts being diverted, the subject was, 

aot again referred to. 

Alighting from the train, our party took a carriage 
and were driven to.an hotel, where they dined, 

The repast over, Mr. Borden leit the boys there, 
with instructions to remain while he went into a 
bair-dressing saloon. 

Bob intended to. obey, but, becoming: tired of sit- 
ting. still, he theught FY "would, do. uo, harm .to look 

round the house a little; aud so he ascended to the 
second floor with the intention of going eut,on the 
baleopy. 

But he never reached it; for a door was suddenly 
° , ® hand thrust out, aud, ere he was eouscious 
of it, Bob was in a room standing befere Madge 
Golgus. 

“ Don’t be cross, Bob,” she exclaimed, throwing 
her arms around his ueck, “I wag, afraid you 
wouldn’t come in if I stopped te ask you. Oh, Bob, 
I’ve been so miserable since you leit me !’’ 

‘ And now you think, I suppose, that I’m going 
‘back to that old circus with you?’’ asked the youth, 
somewhat indignantly. 

She glanced upon him with tender sopeonah, aud 
said, in a low voice; 

“No, I shall never go back again; L.ehall never 
ask you to do anything agaiust your will; but, Bob, 
I love you, Yon are the only one on earth who ever 
raised the feeling in my heart. I wautito. live a new 
life; not because my old companious are arrested, 
but because you told me I could be good, and you 
asked we in your little letter to try for your sake.’’ 

She paused, and, dropping her head upon. his 
shoulder, wept like a chil 

The great, choking sobs touched the boy’s heart, 
and as he felt the form quiver with emougn @ mist 
gathered in his own eyes, 

Suddenly she sank upon her knees, and, raising 
her pale, tear-stained face imploysingly to bis, she 
continued ; 

* Bob, you can save me for all time. I am a 


d the wo- 


er Go with aa i with me! I will be your 
mother—your sister, I mean! I will ap in 
your presence ; I will forget my old seli—{ will live 
ba oon, bright life!’ 

© wast | peso nedew friom 4, wo weome to like me 
pmmuch 7’? 1m , Sadly; and Saeing 
words pained Sasmagealan he added, with « 
wonderful in one of his years; “ But I 
toantdin siete bien ao'gued, and you say [ can make you 
fe | good and happy. I will go.” 

“ Bless you, my darling boy! I shall live agrin, 
and, Bob, whea I am good, and sure of my strength 
in goodness, I will bring you back to your friends, 
if you will promise to make them let me stay with 
you.’ 

“Twill! But, Maige——-"" 

“Let that name go! Give me a new one; let me 
forget all of the past, Give me a pretty name, Bob,” 
she interposed, childishly, but with vehemeut earnest- 


bess. 

But, Alice, how can we leave the house? Ina 
moment Mr, Borden will be Jooking for me,” 

And he sighed as he thought of the uncertainties 
of the future towards which he was blindly rush- 
in 

¢ True; we have uot an instant to lose. Sit. down 
here, Bob, and take off your jacket and shoes aud 
stockings,’ 

Wondering what. she was about to do, he obeyed. 
Now that be had resolved to share her fortunes ne 
felt no misgiving ; ovce set upo» a course, le was 
immovable and content to take its shadows with its 
sunshine. Placing the proper implements ia a chair 
by. her side, she proceeded 10 blagken Bub’s face, aud 
arms, and feet, as far asthe aukles. This accum- 
plished—and it cousumed but a few minutes, for sne 
worked rapidly and skiliully—she rubbed pomade 
upon hig curly chestnut hair sotil it shove like 
genuine African wool, Then taking a suit of clothes 
from @ bundle, she. stepped into the closet and or- 
dered him.to assumethem. The cloth was blue with 
bright buttons, and when the metamorphosis was 
complete Bob laughingly called upon ber to come 
out, 

“You might pass mea dozen times, and I should 
uot know you; your disguise is perfeet! Oh, how 
happy I am! But your. voice, dear Bob—that may 
betray you, Do you kuow the deaf and dumb 


“Phen we will use it ontil we are sale. Cume, 
put on your new hat, aad I'll get my cape, sud 
we'll be ready in a minute. Change your gait, if you 
ean, when we godownstairs, You must walk behind 
me; you're my servant, you know. Qh, if Lcould 
only kiss you! I’m so overjoyed at leaving the past. 
aud stepoing fortis into this new, bright land with 
you, to guide ane,’’ 

She dashed a tearfrom her eye, aud then, opening 
the door, she called Johony to fellow her. Bat ue 
was engaged do packing his old clothes, and when 
he had finished he put the bundle uader his aru and 
obeyed. 

Down the stairs and into the office where Jack was 
sitting went mistress and servaut, and Jack looked 
atithe latter and thouglt him “a wighty ssuck-up 
little chap” and wondered “ where on earth Bob 
was,’ 





woman, and I know the world, but I am dependant 


Alice—as we must now think of her—having paid 


1 





her bill, called Johnny, and together they left the 
building, Three streets below they entered a fly 
and were driven to the steamboat pier. 

To five minutes we shall sail,’’ whispered Alice, 
as she stepped ondeck, ‘“ How kind fortune is. Oh, 
bless —bless the boy! he don’t realize that he is 
saving a life—saving a soul!” 

She dropped her veil to conceal the tears that 
started to her eyes. 

It was not three minutes after the successful de- 
parture of Bob from the hotel that Mr. Borden re- 
turned to the office. Naturally, his first remark was 
an inquiry for the youth. 

“He went into the hall just after you went out, 
and I haven’ t seen him since. I can’t think where 
he’s gone to,” replied Jack, perplexe dly. 

An expression ofdeepanxiety clouded the old gentle- 
man’s features, and he hurried from the room, glanced 
hastily into the parlowr, and gazed up and down the 
street. Then, his perturbation growing more intense 
each moment, he returned to the hotel, sought the 
manger in his office and explained the circumstances, 
but he was as as Mr. Borden himself 
conorning the mysterious disappearance. 

“ Can it bethat [ have lost him—lost him after 
all this?” cried Mr. Borden, in uiingled grief and 
apprehension. “No, no-—I will mot believe it! It 
would be too bad!” 

Bat the hours passed, awd Jack frequently bit his 
lips to keep the rersazeeml his*eyos; but stili Bob 
was 


CHAPTER XXII. 
It was the @acceeding the arrest of Mr, 
ag alias 


The littlesittiug-room of the Foster tenement was 
@ scene of disorder and gonfusion; the breakfast 
table was yet a with all its unwashed dishes, 
over which eee flies were holding an enthu- 
siustic convention ; the chairs were scattere! about 
in every direction, some ornamented with dish-cloths, 
and others laden with articles of female apparel, 
while the bureau was piled high with cotton sheet- 
ing, work-baskets and newspapers. 

Mes. Foster, energetically complaining, was negli- 
gently trying to put thiugeto tights, Rose, étaniing 
in the centre of the room attired ia a worm and sviled 
wrapper, with her hair banging ia etraggling uasses 
over her shoulders, and trying to open a letier with 
a vefy dull kcife, 

Having at length sueceeded, she withdrew the 
missive and opeued it, thereby causing an enciosed 
paper to fall tothe floor. Hastily picking tuie up, 
she glanéed at it aud exclaimed, triumphantly ; 

“ I’ve got the certificate—l’ve got it ! Now I can 
dare that wreteh Morley—I eau marry Oswald with- 
out @ diverce, for | bold ia my hand the only proof 
of my marriage! ‘The minister who married us died 
@ year agv, dnd the records were burnt—you remem- 
ber, mother ?” 

* Yea, L remember,” said Mra. Foster, a strange 
paleuess settliag around her lips. 

Ruse uosiced it, aud, tossing her head scornfully, 
gave, her atteution to the letter. Suddenly a 
shriek of mingled pain end dismay burst from her 
lips, and tuen another, riaging with rage and hate, 
while her eyes started from their sockets. 

“ What, in Heaven’s uame, aile you?” demanded 
Mrs, Foster, irritably. 

“Ql! oh!” gasped Rosa, straining hor hands to- 

ether aud griuding ber heels against the floor, * Oh, 
i could carse everything! I am nearly madl 
Osweid kuows—-knows all! He tells me that the 
law allows we but one husband! He says he must 
decline the honour of an alliance with a married 
womau! 1 wish he was strangled! I wish ee 

Her words became unintelligible from their very 
intensity, aud she bat the floor. smote the air, aud 
grated her teeth in a perfect paroxysm of fury. 

* Be still, 1 tell you; you'll rouse the neighbours! 
I kaew ’ewould be so—no good ever comes of 
scheming.” 

* Be silent!” cried the frantic. girl, raising her 
arm wenaciugly, 

Mrs, Foster retreated inalarm. She had often seen 
Rose in ber“ pets,’’ as she called them, but nothing 
like this had she ever witnessed in any human 
being, much less her daughter, and she was 
thoroughly frightened. Glaecing anxiously upon ber 
now and then, the mother went aveut ber work aad 
said nothing. 

At last the violence of the wrath-spasms subsided, 
and Ros-, sighing deeply, went to her own room, 

In an incredibly short space of time she reappeared, 
dressed in her best. 

“ Where are you going ?” queried the mother, with 
deep soticitude, 

* No matter,” was the auswer jrom the set lips, 

“Oh, liose, dou’t be rash—-don’t make us any 
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trouble, I beg of you!” exclaimed Mrs. Foster, in 
blended fear and grief. 

This earnest, loving, yet anxious tone, which her 
mother so rarely used, tonched the girl’s heart, small 
as it was, and she replied, less coldly ¢ 

* Don’t worry. I’ll do nothing foolish.” 

Then, leaving the room, she hurried downstairs, 
muttering as she went : 

“He thinks perhaps that I'll give him up! Ah! 
little he knows me! 1’]] sue him for breach of pro- 
mise—I’ll prevent Mrs. Milton getting him, at all 
events! I'll make him the laughing-stock of his 
friends! I'll have revenge for all this!’ 

As she hurried along her thoughts broke forth in 
barshly- whispered words, 

“I've got the certificate—there’s no other earthly 
proof of my marriage.. I hold Oswald Loring in my 
grasp, and I'll choke his life out before any other wo- 
man shall have him. I love him, adore him and wor- 
ship him. Ugh! if I but knew who toldhim. It 
must have been Morley—the fiend !” 

She paused and glanced about. Her feet had kept 

ace with ber thoughts, and she had passed Mrs. 
Milton's mansion without realizing it, 

Now, with a low malediction on her own pre- 
occupation, she turned, and, having reached the house 
rang the bell. 

In answer to her inquiry for Leonia, the servant 
said she was indisposed and could not receive 
callers. 

** Tell her itisa matter of life and death,” said 
Rose, putting her handkerchief to her eyes. 

The ruse succeeded and she was admitted. 

While she awaited the coming of Leonia in the 
sitting-room she had ample time to compose her 
features and assume a troubled, sorrowful man- 
ner. 

As Leouia entered, Rose sprang to her feet, and 
coats, with hands extended, said, humbly, tear- 

ully : 

“Oh, forgive me for coming, but you are the only 
one in the wide world who will aid me. am 
ashamed to meet you after my mother’s ingratitade, 
but I am sure I could not help it.” 

Remembering that Rose had evinced much mor- 
tification and grief on the occasion referred to, Leonia 
allowed her sympathy to manifest itself, and re- 
plied : 

“T am sorry to see you in distress. You said it 
was a matter of life and death. Is your mother ill ? 
Sit down and tell me all about it.’”’ 

Rose sank into a chair opposite her hostess, and, 
after some hesitation, answered ; 
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“No, not that, but wé are in danger of being 
turned out of doors; our landlord is a hard, cruel 
man, and we have been unfortunate lately and have 
no money. Oh, dear! it cuts my heart to tell you 
this as if I were a beggar, but what can we do?” 
and she wrung her hands 

“If five pounds will aid you, you are welcome to 
them,” said Leonia, handing her a note. 

“How miserly!”’ thought Bose, but accepted the 
amount with a great show of gratitude, and then 
added, as her tears burst forth again: 

**T have other sorrowstoo. I wouldn't, presume 
to repeat them to you if I did not know your kind 
heart and your noble nature; ‘but it it is so comfort- 
ing to speak to some one when you are in trouble, 
and I can’t say a word to mother because she isn’t 
congenial. Oh, dear, how miserable I am! But 
forgive me, I annoy you—I ought not to have said so 
much!” And she raised her tearful eyes to Leonia 
pleadingly. 

“Go on, yon do not trouble me, 
soothe you if I can.” 

“Oh, thank you—it is like you! Well, you see, I 
was to have been married in a few days, but—but 
my promised husband kas deserted me, insinuating 
that I was unworthy his love, and told me, too, that 
he never loved me, that it was only a blind infatua- 
tion! Oh, can you imagine my anguish, my de- 
spair.”’ 

She clasped her hands across her knees and rocked 
herself to and fro. 

“* Yes,”’ breathed Leonia, thinking of her own ex- 
perience and much affected by the girl’s appearance 
of sorrow. 

“Thank Heaven, there is one to sympathize with 
mé, one to understand my misery. Oh, I loved him 
so; I adored the ground his foot pressed—I could 
have died for him; I——Oh, Oswald, you have 
broken my heart !’” 

She fell forward upon the floor, apparently insen- 
a but her ears were open though her eyes were 
shut. 

**Oswald!” ejaculated Leonia, feverishly. ** She 
said Oswald! Could she mean him? Ob, why does 
this phantom ever return ?” 

A shudder crept over her frame, a slight pang of 
the old jealousy cut her heart, but she thought of her 
late rest and became content again. Tben remember- 
ing Rose, she rang the bell, and presently Thomas 
came in and lifted the girl into the chair. 

The application of cologne to her brow and 
vigorous rubbing of her wrists soon restored her to 
consciousness. 


I am willing to 





“Thomas, order Mary to bring coffee and c:ke,”” 
said ‘Leonia, resuming her seat. 

The attendant bowed and made his exit. 

* Are you better now ?” said Leonia, kindly. 

“Yes, much, answered Rose, trying to smile, but 
shivering instead: “I’m sorry to Vx you so, but 
my feelings overpowered me. Oh, dear! I almost 
wish I had no feeling.” And she relapsed into si- 
lence. ' ; 

In the meantime Mary, the parlour-maid ‘was 
coming up the kitchen stairs with two cups of coffee 
on separate waiters and two plates of cake. Suddenly 
remembering that she had forgotten the napkins, she 
placed the salver on the floor and went back to get” 
them. 

As she disappeared down the stairs, the rear ‘door 
of the sitting‘room was silently and quickly opened, 
and Eda came forth, het basilisk eyes shining with 
evil exultation. 

During the whole interview between Leonia and 
Rose, ‘this woman, who seemed ubiquitous,*had been 
within ten feet of them, concealed by the drapery 
curtains that served the purpose of folding doors. 
Now taking a small phial, containing a yellowish 
liquid, from her pocket she let fall three drops into 
the large cup, which she knew Leonia would paces 
to her guest, and then retreated into the sitting- 


room, 

Crawling toward the curtains, she awaited ‘with 
fiendish delight the result of her nefarious work. 
Presently she heard the girl return, saw her— 
through ariftin the drapery—enter the room, and 
set the salver down upon a sinall table, which’ she 
moved toa position directly between the two ladies. 

Motioning the girl to depart, Leonia pushed the 
large cup toward Rose and said : 

“This will do you good; you are much agitated. 
Pray be calm and think as little as you can of your 
trouble. ‘Now taste of the coffee, and don’t slight 
the pound cake—I made it myself; I have a freak of 
going ve the kitchen sometimes.”’ a 

* Oh, how can I thank you, you are so to 
replied Rose. oT %, agi 

eouia smiled and raised her cup to her lips, 

The pale face with its wild, glaring eyes grew 
ghastly with anticipation, and leaned forward from 
the curtains, and saw the deathly potion glide toward 
Rose Foster’s lips.. Then, with a low, demoniac 
laugh, she fled from the house, muttering as she 
reached the street: ‘‘Ha! ha! She will die for the 
murder of Rose Foster! Ha! ha! I—TI have cou- 
quered! §o perish all who oppose me !”” 

(To be conti: 
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CHAPTER XL 

“Tints is a weary, terrible life, Gladys dear,” said, 
or rather sighed Oscar Vandeleur, looking round the 
small, confined room’ that he could alone call his 
dwelling-place and which seemed like a cage toa 
wild singing-bird in his estimation, rather than a 
redsonable abode for a human being, —* 

His sister was busily engaged on some exquisite 
lace-work, on which she had in truth spent much of 
the time and the repose which should have now been 
devoted to the recovery of her shattered nerves snd 
health. 

“Tam sorry—so sorry, dear Oscar!” she.replied, 
“but what can wedo? It isso recessary that you 
should be concealed at present, and, besides,” she said 
timidly, “I am afraid our finances will scarcely al- 
low of any better and more cheerful home.” 

Oscar gave another deep, heaving sigh. 

“*Ponemy word, Gladys, I am half-inclined to say 
that I would rather have died than be boxed up like 
a lion in a den as I am now,” he exclaimed, bitterly. 
“It is very good and kind of you, I know, dear, and 
I would not be ungrateful,” he added, seeing the girl’s 
half-pained, reproachful look, “It is no fault of 
yours, I know, and you are doing even more than I 
could expect. for me; butit is just my fate, The 
curse is over me and I might as well give up at once 
to the destiny that pursues me.” 

It was a miserable reward for the devoted sister, 
who had relinquished luxury and ease and even the 
rights of her home—to save the brother who had so 
ittle claims on her love and generous self-sacrifice, 

But Gladys, in her womanly sweetness, had little 
desire for any recompense save the success of her one 
object, and perhaps the very excitement that Oscar's 
waywardness gave to her efforts made‘him even more 
dear and engrossing to her. 

“No, no, dear Oscar, not so!” shé said. “ There 
is a bright future for you if you are patient and brave. 
Do you think that I and Edith are so helpless in our 
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love that we cannot frustrate the hate which ‘has so 
unaccountably pursued you?” she continued, with a 
bright sniile that brought back all the old bloom and 
loveliness. 

“ That is only just,saying I am dragging you into 
the mire,of my unhappy degradation,” returned Os- 
car, sadly. . “ I am not quite so lost to. all manliness 
and honour, Gladys, as to accept your benefits with- 
out aterrible pang. Fancy my watching you toiling 
at that unhappy lace work hour after hour—you who 
ought only to purchase and wear it instead of toiling 
your very fingers to the bone in ‘that style.” 

The girl laughed gaily. 

“Come, come, Osear, it is very insulting ‘to my 
talents that ‘you should treat the prodnction so 
cavalierly. Please to survey the fabric, sir, and then 
tell’ me whether it is at all as despicable as you would 
make out.’’ 

And as she spoke she exhibited her handiwork on 
the dark background of the tnble-cover that disguised 
the aspect of the deal top by its ample folds. 

The young man gave an impatient ‘glance at the 
fairy web. 

“Yes, yes, it is very pretty, and I am snre very 
clever, Gladys, but that does not alter the fact that 
you, a baronet’s daughter, have to work with your 
hands for a subsistence, and then chaffer and beg of 
the ‘miserable véndors of stich trumpery for their 
custom. Bah! it is infamous—intolerable !” 

And he hid his face with the arms that had but 
now been impatiently extended towards the spot 
where the work materials lay. 

“ Nevertheless, I am going to try my fate with 
these same chafferers in such goods,” laughed the 
girl, with real or constrained gaiety. “ ‘I'he lace is 
fivished now, Oscar, and do you know what I am 
going to ask for it?—a guinea a yard, and, what is 
more, I am not afraid but that I shall get it.” 

‘The young man shuddered, 

There was something so utterly repuenant to him 
in the idea of that high-bred, refined creature bar- 
gaining for the price of work that her own delicate 
fingers had wrought, and, what was yet more miser- 
able, that it was for his sake that the ordeal was 
endared, 

“Ts it really come to that? Have we nothing 
left?” said Oscar, at last. ‘Must you be exposed 
to such indignity, Gladys ?” 

“Take another view, and call it honour!” cried 
the girl, cheerfully. “I do believe I shall be prouder 
of the golden guineas I earn by my own industry 
than ten times the sum, as I have had it, and 
squandered it away in other ways. There, now I 
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will measure it—let me see—it is one—two—thre@= 
six—twelve yatds—why, it will fetch twelve guineas, 
and that will pay for—well, never mind, it will be 
very—very usefal, dear Oscar. So now, adieu, for 
an hour or'so.” 

She sprang up the narrow staircase and in a few 
minutes returned enveloped in the mantle and 
‘a’ that a chill April day even now made comfort- 
able, but which the girl rather preferred as a dis- 
guise to her form and features than for their actual 
necessity. 

Gladys had by this time learnt the difficult lessons 
of adversity so well that she emerged from the little 
cottage without the chill tremor that she would have 
felt: at even a minute’s helpless solitude in the 
thronged metropolis, and she walked briskly towards 
a turning where she knew that an omnibus would 


a8 8, 
: She entered the vehicle with as calm and fearless 
anair as if such a mode of transit was not Bt 
utterly foreign and repugnant to her habits and in- 
stincts, 

But her thick veil and simple dress were sure 
preservatives against any chance of molestation which 
her loveliness and grace might well have challenged 
from rude and thoughtless wayfarers. 

She gladly alighted, however, from the crowded 
vehicle and then made her way to the shop in Regent 
Street, where she expected to find a demand for her 
beautiful lacework. 

“T have brought some yards of the pattern you 
selected. I shall finish more as quickly as possible,’” 
she said, as the master of the concern conducted her 
into an inner parlour that served as a retreat for the 
conduct of such business as he had now in hand with 
his fair employée. 

He examined the work as attentively as if it were 
through a microscope. 

“ How many yards are there, do you say ?” he re- 
turned, after the inspection bad, agit seemed, ended 
satisfactorily. 

“Twelve. I shall complete the whole order in 
another week, but at present I thought you would 
wish to have enough for the lady you spoke of,’’ said 
the girl, timidly. 

“Oh, yes, I understand. You want your money, 
but I really cannot give it you till the whole thing is 
completed, miss,’’ said the man, folding up the deli- 
cate lace. ‘ We have so much of that kind of thing 
among our lady workers, and then perhaps we never 
see them more, 60 I have made it arule not to risk 
prepayment.’’ 

It was a blow little expected by the young girl. 
She had been industriously toiling to get the work 
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finished, hoping to be able thus to get some luxuries 
for her brother, which the sum she had prudently set 
apart to last a certain time for necessary expenses 
would not permit, and now at least another weary 
fortnight must be endured, and Oscar’s streugth 
might fail in the meantime, so as to render the 
stimulants and other comforts less efficient aud. more 
slow in their effect. 

“Indeed, indeed, you may trust me,” she said, 
softly. ‘I will not fail in my promise ; but it is slow 
work to do, and I cannot engage to let you have the 
rest under a fortnight. Could yow not be so 
kind as to make me some little advance?” she 
pleadingly. 

There was a strong appeal in her eyenand face 
that eveu the man of business could very @il resist. 

“ Weil, well, I don’t mind just giving you alittle 
if you really need it,” hesaid. “Are you —y 
your living in this way, young lady he n 
looking at her delicate featares with some glight ap- 
pearance of pity, 

“It is very necessary to me, st any rate,” ghe re- 
plied, gemthy, “‘and I thank you so very sume for 
your dim@ness. I will mot be one day longerthan 
tix, Jmaeure you.” : 

“Very well, then; I will give you five 
account. But you must let mebhave your 
Mise Wandeleur,” he 


ihe shop as he spoke: “ Briugme the 
please, 
The girl hesitated, She did act wish we her 


abode even te this stranger, but of course 


scarcely refuge without —— aT & 
It would have been better, to hawe 


given o false mame in a 

‘hen she was afi eo unused to deception. of aay 

aud she hed éneolanterily given the trae and familiar 
appellation whee Gret asked to dose whenepplying 
to Mr. Sanderson for employment, so thassaas mo 
alternative now but 9 eampiete 
giving her abode, and thedlark 
clear hand, as she re; it to him, sod‘thea be 
earried the book back through the door, which tad 
been left open during the scene. 

Gladys did not remark that there were customers 
in the shop who could certainly, if they chose, catch 
the words repeated by the louder voice of the 
acourate official. 

She was too eagerly intent on getting away from 
the whole scene and returning to Oscar in wiumph 
with some of the comforts and the amusements she 
had planned for him when this money was forth- 
coming. 

So she received the bauk-note, signed a receipt, 
and then rapidly walked tirough the shop,upmiudful 
of any of the persons who were occupying seats at 
the counter, lounging in careless indolence, while 
their brisker companions were making their pur- 


But one at least of these idlers gave a quick, keen 
look at the young girl as she passed by the door 
where he was jeaning, and in a few minutes he had 
left the shop, though scarcely soon enough to have 
the intention of following or joining the yonug girl 
in her return home, even if the exit was at ail con- 
nected with her movements. 

while Gladys hastily walked through the 
créwded street. 

She once thought of taking a cab as a more safe 
aud quick mude of regaining her home, but then the 
vague fear oi affording any trace to her residence 
made ber chauge ver idea, aud she once more sought 
the shelter of the more ordiuary and unnoticed 
public vehicle that she had beiore used iu her 
journeyings. 

She hastened home in the eager anxiety to procure 
ior her beloved Oscar the comforts that her earnings 
would enable her to purchase, and as she approached 
the house Ler pace was even more swift than ver 
wont, but the fluttering of her heart compelled her 
to stop for a briei moment as she came to the little 
wate, 

She fancied that she could discern a figure in the 
6uail apartwent that certainly was not Osvar’s tall, 
elender foria. 

She beard voices iu the distance, that could nut 
belong to her brother and the small servaut, who 
was the ony other tenant of tie little touement. 

Her heart beat with fearful turobvings at the 
terrible idea. 

She wight have been the innoceut cause of reveal- 
ing Oscar's hiding-place, and her limbs trembled so 
violently that sue could scarcely calur her agitation 
culliciently to enter the cotinge, 

But there did uot appear to be any hard or angry 
lulging OF BOise to d@iarw iu the room, and, with a 

etermined effort at composure, she opened the door 

i passed along the tiny passage tu tue door of the 
room, where the voices were still to be heard, in low 
bul distinct tones, 

Again tue girl paused to listen, Again she restoy 


turn the lock. 

But in another moment her feelings were changed, 
as by magic, from agony of alarm tu joy. 

‘The accents were too familiar and far too friendly 
to be mistaken for those of an enemy. 

And then the girl's face flushed up in a bright and 


door that divided her from those she was so eager to 
meet, it was rather from awish to hide any degree 
of agitation and tell-tale flatter than the reluctance 
to the pair within, 





calling to a yor pear} 9 


by F 
jae bold, 


has quitted 
Merivaleand has taken up her abode—with whom do 
you guess ?” 

Wenva flushed deeply an there was a iook of 
alarm iu ber face that half amused him by its telltale 
revelation of the real feelines of her heart, 

“Not with him—I mean with Lord Dupay, papa?” 
she said, in a low tone. 

“Scarcely, Wenna,” ‘returned her father, with as 
reproachful a toné as he ever used to his favourite 
daughter. “It is, I should hope, an impossitile de- 
gradation toa daughter of my house. No, it only 
proves a perversity aud rebellion which fuliy justiy 
my opinion and conduct. No, Weuna, it is not quite 
so monstrous.as that. It is with Oscar, your dis- 
carded avd exiled brother, that Gladys has chosen to 


gauntlet against me.” . 

Weuna started in evident and genuine surprise, 

“ Papa, surely I heard—you told methat Oscar was 
dying, or dead, though as yet you did net intend that 
it should be aunouueed, till you bad arranged your 
plaus and ascertained all the particulars.” 

Sir Lewis smiled approving y. 

“You area girl after my own heart, Wenna, in 
your complete submission to my will and opinions, 
while yet you have such excellent sense in your own 
ideas and views. It seems that Gladys, by some 
means, did also learn that Oscar was ill, no dowd 
from his own folly and digsipation, and either with or 
without Lady Merivale’s sanction sue went to him 
aad snueceeded in the very doubtful service of reator- 
ing him, or, atany rate, of saving his Jife, fora much 
more miserable fate.” 

“ And what do you intend to do, papa? do you mean 
to bring her home again at once? Do you really 
know where she is?’’ asked Wenna, anxiously, 

“It was just for that purpose, I mean for the par. 
pose oi preparing you for my intentions and deter- 
uination respecting your sister, so that there may be 
no mistake or Oppesitivn on your part,” returned Sir 
Lewis, firmly, ‘*Not tuat you have ever disobeyed 
me, Wenua, but still | can pardon some little feeling 
of regret where ‘au only sister is in question,” 

Wenna’s large’ eyes were opened to their fullest 
exteut as she waited for the next words. 

“Go on, papa, please,” she said, perceiving that he 
hesitated as to the remainder of his comunanica- 
tion. 

“It is just this, Wenna,”’ heresumed. “ From the 
time that Gladys took the pusition of my eldest 
daughter and bead of my bouse sve las displayed a 
degree of rebellious disregard of wy wishes that 
brought on ber the just punishment of losing my 
affections and interest in her happiuess, But still I 
intended that sue should have the proper share of 
my wealth, so far as a girl of her station might rea- 





sunably expect to be portioned, though not as a 





grateful glow, and if she delayed in opening the | 





her hand on the door handle ere she ventured to! favourite and obedient child should have received. 


| But now it is different, quite different.” 

And again he paused, as if conscious of some diffi- 
culty in enunciatiug bis next commands, 
| Now,” he resumed, at length, “ my resolution is 
| taken. Gladys hag threwn off my authority, she 
has deserted hor home,and to that home I do not 
intend she shall réturn, Wenna, fom this moment, 
you need not cousider that you have a sister, you are 
now wy only child” : 

Wonns did ene ‘waver.uncer this stern and 


She did fee) thatthere was a — of isolation 
and even insecurity in..euch a pos: 
The same will, the same immovable and harsh 








| nature chat so abruptly and coolly disedtded an only 
daughter 


son and a first-bora ‘well in its turn 


the as 
«PE gunhemhie saoavohenan verdict, a astern 
without 


1? Woald it come to her 


tarn? ‘9 Boy shen Y 
It was thedirst idea that occurred to the mind of 
the fev ot and yet, todo-her 





tak» up her abode, aad thus eatirely throwa down the: 











“Then  Whatd mem 
do with her, paps ?” asked Wenma, : 

“I might certainly refuse to satisfy you, Wenna, 
but vou have to some degree deserved my confidence 
and ido got mind telling you, some, portion, at any: 
rave, of ms plans,” hereplied. “So soon aa I lave 
managed to separate her from the dangerous com- 
Muunication with her brother that is doing so much 
mischief to-all counected with them I shall place 
Gladys io a saitable honte till she's of age and no 
longer under my control. Then I shall settle a 
emall sufficiency on her aad leave her to do as she 


pleases, so long as she does not bring any disgrace 


on our nathe,” 

It was acrushing revelation, and 60 even Weuna 
could not but cousider it 

To one so fair and young and innocent of all save 
a too generous spirit the punishment was a severe 
and terrible injustice, and Weuna had sufficie nt 
knowledge of tho trath to. perceive at fleast some 
portien of ita Meng 

“ Papa, what will Lord Dupuy say to such a pro- 
ceeding? Do you notthink that he has some sort of 
interest in Gladys?” she asked, nervously. “ lt might 
give him a very wrong idea of me if he fancied had 
any share iv the proceeding.” 

“An obedient daughter makes a good wife, Wenna, 
and so faras you are concerned Cecil kuows that 
you have quite advantages enough for him to pass 
over any stich sentimental ideas. Inu plain Buglish,” 
added Sir Lewis, “*Cecii cannot do without you, 
Wenna, that is, he will be ruined unless such wealth 
as I can give you saves him from the crash. He 
admired you, as any man of tast: must, and he will 
soon get over this morbid no nseuse whea he is 
meester of my broad Jands and gold. 

“In case, Wenus.”’ he weut on, “itis tobe as 
I have said, aud I require from you a solemn promise 
that you will nof in any way communicate with 
Gladys till I may see fit to take of the prohibition, 
which is about as likely as that I shall forgive and 
recall Oscar to the rights to which Le is presumed to 
have been born.” 

Wenna fuclined her head with a grave and 
thoughtful air. 

“ It is a very serious and sad business, papa,” she 
said, “ But of course it must be for you to decide 
what is best. I have never, as you say, disobeyed 
you, and I do not wish to begin to resist when I 
am the ouly one left to be of any comfort to you.’ 

** And you shall be repaid, riculy repaid, ny dar- 
liag,” exclaimed Sir Lewis, with what was for hima 
most anwonted burst of tenderness. “ You shell be 
a peeress, Wenua, aud sole teiress of my wealti, ua- 
less [ am most strangely and unwarrantadly thwarted 
in. my expectations. The purpose of many long 
years will not be very easily abandoned at the first 





appeal that will come to me. From this hour I have 
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id other child but you, Wenna, and I do not fear you 
will betray my trust in you.” 

The girl’s heart beat high and“ her eyés flashed 
and blazed at the splendid prospect opening before 


her. ot 
‘What use could it. be for her to attempt any re-, 
monstrance or resistance to that iron will? She 
tes 3 destroy i bapa pig and proudest 
without doing t ig htest, tothe 
and discarded pee who were the pa of 
father’s wrath, , 
* Very well, papa, I suppose you have.s full right 
in every way to govern me,” she “Twill, 
i keep it to the very mimost of my 


“ 


resumed Sir Lewis. “I shall take euch measures as 
will expedite the plans I have at heart, aud you, 
Wenna, may make up your mind é¢o an early bridal, 
though it may be that I shall wait till you have been 
presented as my heiress before I finally close my 
negotiations with Lord Delmore.. It may even suit 
me quite as well for-you to marry’ elsewhere, but 
that will all depend on circumstances that at present 
are beyond my control” © J 

Wenna looked anxiously at Sir Lewis. 

It was a hint of evil omen, a shadow of the very 
fear she had entertertainéd’ thatthe day might come. 
when she would in her turn be exposed to the test 
under which her brother and sister hid fallén. ~ 

Bhe loved Cecil , Bhe @ sacrifice much 
fer the one great happitess of beconting bis. wife, and 
ace shrewdly guessed that should obstacles arise 
in ‘the path or ambition get the mastery over her 
father’s wayward resolve she might be ordered to 
give up Cecil for a nobler and more wealthy suitor. 

However, Wenna was too young.and confident in 
her own powers to be seriously alarmed at such 
phantasms, and, with an actual sensation of relief as 
great as either Oscar or Gladys could have ex- 
perietced at the respite, she saw her father rise aud,. 
= a grave, won that was intended to seal 

compact, leave her alone ia the apartment. 

Yes, alone, te think over the. prospects that 
glittered so brilliantly before her, to contrast the love 
and wealth andluxury which were awaiting her with 
the obscare poverty, .exelusion and disgrace that 
woul. be the portion of ,her more rash aud rebullioes 
sister, The Countess \of Delmore, the heiress and the 
sole representative of the Vandtleurs, the wiie of the 
only man sho felt would-ever actually win her brant. 

What could be more imposing to ber ambitious, 
Proud pasture ? : 

What could present more tempting and move :aui- 
mating views ? 

Wenna closed her eyes as if to enjoy them to the 
very full. ‘ j 

She recalled each word and look of Cecil when" 
they ad been together during that memorable week, 
and strove to'belivve that it had been love and ad- 
miration that they had conveyed: 

She looked at ‘herself suddenfy in ‘the opposite’ 
mirror, which reflected ‘a ‘face which'no one could pass 


9¥ unnoticed. 
uirements that 


She recalled her own gifts and 
ought to make her l'to Cecil's tastes, and a 
companion he would select for his own life-long 
happiness. ; ' 

But still something told her that she was bat 
Gattering herself with vaiu imaginings, aud that 
Glatiys had an iuterest for him she herself had never | 


possessed, 
Did some mesmeric sympathy whisper 


to her that 
at that moment Cecil was sitting atthe, side of the 
banished daughter of Sir Lewis Vandelour? 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Prruaps among the varions trials,and tests of 
éeli-control that Gladys Vandeleur Lad goue through 
duriug her short Jife there hed. seldom, been one 
mor: immediately and also more. personally taying | 
than the sudden joy and relief of ‘that meeting with, 
ber noble-minded kinsman. 

Poor girl! It was so long since:she had seen a 
frivudly face—since she had listened to.kindiand bigh- 
bred tones, and felt the support of a true and:manly 
nature, in all herefforteand anxieties, that the very 
conscionsness of Cecil's preseuce was in itself suffi- 
cient to warm her heart: and send the blood coursing 
vapidly througu her veins. 

And when the maiden consciousness of ‘a real 
though concealed love was added to these emotions 
there was little wonder if the girl's first impulse was | 
to yield to the irresistible’ temptation and burstinto a 
flood of joyful tears. 

But luckily her pride ‘came to the rescue before the 
betrayal of whatshe kept'so completely secret, and, 
aiter‘a moment's pause, she ‘advanced, with her 
isual gentle grace, to meet Oecil’s eager greeting. 





“Shall I scold orpity you, naughty cousi, miue?” 


said the young Man, with a playfulness that Gladys 
well appreciated in its considerate delicacy...“ Why 
did you hide, yourself im, this tantalizing. way from 
those, who, love.and are interested in you? It has 
jonly been tk an accident thatI have discovered 
you in this secluded. bower,” he added, glancing 
‘laughingly round the tiny apartment, 

“In, this miserable doll’s house,” exclaimed Oscar, 
‘impatiently, his mortification and pleasure at the 
\cousin’s visit contending for mastery in a degree that 
iby no gneans calmed,or.improved the gloomy irrita- 
tion that had been iacreased: so: terribly by his late 
trials and» consequent ijimess. ‘‘Lerd Dapuy can 
scarcely imagine any living creatare existiug in such 
a hole, Gladys,” he added, turning to his sister. 

** Lord’ Dupny :decidediy objects to: having such 
‘an unkinsmanily ‘appellation from you, Oscar, and 
still more ‘torhave his sentiments belied in such 
‘wholesale fashion. Iam only wondering at the charm 
that your sister's taste and refinement have cast over 
such a “tiny and fairy cottage. But a truce to such 
useless talk,’"he went on, glancing at the uow palw and 
anxious features that were even more touching to 
him in their fragile Gélicacy of hue and sadness of 
expression than they had been when he first saw 
them'in Lady Merivale's ‘sitting-room at So\.thimp- 
ton in al} their youthfal freshness and bloom. 

“We wilt ‘tatk rather of the future than, the past 
Gladys,” he wént on, placing a chair for ie Sohne 
girl, who tad now ‘divested herself of her hat an 
cloak, aud exhibited’ more plainly the ravages that 
fatigue and caré and privation had made iu her slight 
form and beantiful face, ‘‘ You must not remain here. 
It is scarcely a.place for aninvalid quickly to gain 
strength, though it does not at all deserve. the libel 
cast on it by Qscar’s valetudinarian fancies,”’ 

It was for Gladys to colour and jook embarrassed 
now. a j 

“It cannot be yet, Lord Dupay,” she said, ear- 
nestly “I know it would be very desirable after a 
time, but at presentit is impossible, isit not, Oscar ?”” 
she added, turuing to her brother with a besedebing 
air, to assist in confiraing ber statement. 

But Oscar was either too much engrossed or too 
much anuoyed at the actual realities of his' position 
to appear.at ell ounseious of the appeal. 

*L cannot quite see it, dicoufess,” returned Lord 
Dapuy,. “There can be no real reasou why you 
sbould remain in thie especial localicy and this es- 
pecial cottage. Are yowredlly determined to stick to 
your first. clioice, Gindys?” he added. in the same 
half-jesting tone that veiled in’ him such trae and 
earnest feeling. ' 

“I do notwee dny possibility of changiug maless 
we were going ‘to cun most inusase risks,” said the 
gir!; firmly. “Ivis no use’ to’ attempt to deceive 
you, Lord Dopny,” she went on, without more fatile 
endedvour to enlist Oscar on her side, “ the truth is 
‘that Oscar isin danger if he were to be discovared 
Curing the'present tinié. He is safe here, I hupe 
and’ believe, and besides, it is better for usin every 
respect. Still, we are so glad to see you, and we 
trust you most entirely, do we not, dear Oscar?” she 
went on, turning tu.her brother, 

Osear’s brow lowered, 

Perhaps the thought that, he was thus painfuliy 
révealed in all hig humiliation to Editu's:brother, 
that.it might be all revealed to that fair, girl, if oaly 


as @ compiete cure for any lingering interest.in him, , 


made the task of confession more paiuiui to.ais proad 
spirit, Still it must, be made, 

“Yes, certainly, Gladys is right,” he obssrved, 
after a constrai pause. “It, is of the most vital 
consequence that. our. retreat should not be dis- 
covered,” he went on. “ And this place suits at once 
oar concealment and. our means, Iris betterto say 
so iranxly, though by no means a pleasant confession 
for.a Vandeleur to make.” 

“ Say rather it is mataraleoufidence from-one kins- 
man, to another, especialy when there ig almost au 
adopted brotherioed between us,” said Cecil, frankly, 
all unmindful of the interpretation that mizht doubt- 
less be placed on his words. “ No, O-car, believe me 


that-at-least you will not: be betraye.i, if'you will not 


be assisted, by mein your present svrape. ‘The truth 
is, that 1 am far more powerless than you might 
imagine, or I would soon come to the rescues,” he 
weut on, with a saiiness that went tothe heart of 
one at least of his listeners. 

Gladys, like’ a true woman, could bear pain and 
suffering far’ mbre cheerfully for herself than those 
she loved. 

“Thanks, grateful ftlianks,” said Oscar, more 
cordially than he had yet spoken; ‘* but, the fact is 
that it is simply impossible without danger and com- 
promise of others that I can fully explain the extent 
and nature of my danger., So much certainly is 
pateut to the world that I was,idiot aud madmaa 
enough to go to the altar with a womaat could not 
and did not love, and that my brain gave way under 
the trial, that is-all I can tell even tuat heroic little 





sister of mine,” he went on, witha loving glance 
that, went farther to propitate Cecil than the most 
earnest gratitude aod professions would have done. 

“* [nen I ask no more details,” he returned, kindly, 
** At the same time it is, | suppose, tolerably safe to 
conclude that you were driven to such extremities by 
some especial cause, and I suppose,’’ he went on, 
Badly, ‘tit was the old, old tale of want of money— 
the hatefal source of more than one-half of one’s 
troubles, I beliave.”’ 

There was a bitter emphasis in his words that gave 
Gladys an idea of their yet more painful and personal 
application than even to the uafortuaate Oscar, and 
her large, soft eyes were fixed with a dangerous and 
tender interest on his face. 

Oscar was more uuobservant or more engrossed, 
and he ouly answered, carelessly, in the same cynical 
tone: 

“That is a safe guess, anyway, Cecil. Iwas no 
worse villain, I suppose, than my neighbours, and 
certainly did nothing more to court my fate.’” 

Cecil Dupuy’s bronzed cheek flushed deeply at the 
words, that seemed to bear so vividly and foreibly on 
his own position, 

Was not he half-pledged to the same rash and 
dangerous sacrifice in which the sister of those two 
doomed and guffering oaes would be the chief 
actress ? 

Bat still there was a loophole of escape, and now, 
when he had discovered the actual existence of the 
heir of Vandeleur, the chief argument and the most 

werful motive for the experiment at last cvilapsed 
foe almost nothingness, 

“Well, well, Oscar, we will not speak more of 
these matters,” he said, cheerily. “* Let us rather 
think of what will be your wisest course in the pre- 
sent emergency. Now tl.am, as I said before, far 
more helpless than you would perhaps imagine and 
even where money is’in jou [ihave not quite as 
unlimited licence as ouzht to belong to an eari’s only 


json. 

“ Still l am-meither an invalid nor a gentle, fragile 
woman,” he added, with a tender glance at Gladys 
that spoke volumes to the girl’s softened and suscep- 
tible heart, “and I. cau at any rate arrange your safe 
removal to a more distant aud a more agreeable 
residetice, “Will you permit me to do this ?—will 
you accept the interference as that of au anxious and 
affectionate brother?” he coutinued, smiling. 

His eyes were uot turned on Gladys as he spoke, 

Perhaps sue was not altogether aggrieved that his 
words were directed to her brother, 

Oscar hesitated ; there was a timid horror in his 
nerves tliat shrank from chauge, even though he 
revolted from the humble and canfined tenement in 
which they were sheltering. 

“You are very, very.kind,” be said; “ but lam a 
coward at heart, Cecil. I feel like a rat iu.e hole, and 
that ifI emerged from my den J should be caught iu 
a trap. Don't be altogether contemptuons, I have 
had such a shake as few fellows cau staud uamoved,” 
he weut on, garnesily. 

Cecil’s lips quivered painfally. 

There was mure than met the eye or the knowledge 
of the suffering and preecoup ed maibefore kim in 
his agitation. 

He kuew, what they conid not, that the very life of 
Oscar Vundeleur was to him actual ruin end misery. 

Yet it was for him to help and to save. 

li. was for him to be true to the helpless ones he 
had sought aud who lovked to him as their ouly 
frieud and counsellor. 

“Hurkye, Oscar,” he said, at length, “ unless T 
am deceived and do you great injustice, you have but 
to keep your courage and patience, and all your trials 
must be at an’end. * You are the heir of unencumbered 
estates aud an unstained name, your troubles must 
be at an-énd ‘in due time, when those who have 
been your euemies will be prostrate in the grave. 

“Teil mo frankly, Oscar, what can be done to 
shelter-and help you, Are you safe from danger so 
long’as you are concealed ? Is there any penalty 
that you will run‘if you do uot appear boldly to meet 
it? Sach things are,” he added, siguificantly, ** aud 
I warn you, as a nearrelative aud true friend, to be- 
ware of such 4 risk ” 

The unfortdnate one’s face was agitated as by a 
sudden convulsion while Cecil spoke in a calm, under 
toue aud the convulsive working of his countenance 
was far more painful and forcible evidence than 
words to the senses of his acute and thoughtful kias- 


“Tcare not. I am. ruined, doomed, but still an 
innocent man, Qecil,’’ exclaimed Oscar, suddenly 
claspiug his hands and gazing on the manly bronzed 
features that had sucha world of thought and good- 
ness in their lineaments. 

“Ti you and Gladys and those I love best will but 
t-ust and believe me, it is enough, I can suffer and 
die, rather than repeat the degrading farce that 
nearly brought me to # madhouse orthe grave!” 
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A silence more expressive than words followed 
this passionate outburst. 

Cecil’s eyés were fixed as it were on vacancy, but 
their expression was more eloquent than usual to the 
earnest and sympathizing heart of Gladys Vande- 
lour. 

She knew it not—che did not act on such a sup- 
position. 

Yet it was true and certain that the grief and 
contest visible in Cecil Dupuy’s manly and earnest 
face was more touching, more heart-rending than 
even the sorrows of the brother whom she had sacri- 
ficed so much to save and soothe. 

The next moment the emotion passed away and 
Cecil was himself again. 

“I think I can comprehend tolerably well what 
you wish and all that you dread, Oscar, and I 
will consider fully and deliberately what you can do 
in your temporary trouble. I will come again as 
soon as can arrange everything personally for you, 
and till then you will not move in the matter what- 
ever may happen, will you, dear Gladys?” he 
whispered, softly. 

The accents went to the girl’s heart. 

Her instincts told her what they meant, and also 
how truly they were vibrated in every chord of her 
own feelings. 

Cecil, her guide, her deliverer, her help! 

What could she desire more? 

What consolation could be more powerful and 
more sweet than the anxious cares of him, the true 
if secret lover ? 

And in look and heart as well as in voice her pledgs 
was given. 

“No, Cecil, no, not till you speak the word,” 


(To be continued.) 


THE WHITE ROSE CHIEFTAIN ; 
OR, 
THE DISPUTED CROWN. 


——$_$<@———— 
CHAPTER XIIT. 


AYreEr a serious defeat of the Red Rose warriors 
at Blackheath the contest between the rival houses 
took a new aspect. 

Salisbury, rejoicing in a victory so decisive as 
that which had just been gained, formed a junction 
with the duke’s forces, and Richard Plantagenet, 
believing that. his life would be in danger as long as 
Margaret of Anjou maintained such an ascendancy 
over the king, resolved on a bolder course. 

Setting up his standard at Ludlow, the duke 
summoned his friends to join him, and troops from 
various parts of England flocked to the rendezvous, 
but, through the treachery of an officer belonging 
to the Warwick force, their, plans were betrayed 
and the White Rose chieftains were obliged to 


ee. 

The Duchess of Kent and Lionel Richmond, who 
had been commissioned to bear the painfal tidings, 
were made prisoners and thrown into the Tower, 
and the Lancastrian rule became ¢ven more 
tyrannical. 

But this state of affairs was not to continue long, 
and the following summer, while Richard Planta- 
genet was in Ireland and the Lord High Admiral 
guarding the Channel, the brave Warwick once 
more sailed for England. 

It was in vain that Exeter endeavoured. to per- 
form his duty; ov sea and land Warwick wasa 
great favourite, and not a sailor would lift an 
anchor or hoist a sail to thwart his purposes. 

When he landed at Sandwich his force was small, 
but as he marched towards London his ranks swelled 
till on reaching Blackheath he had thirty thousand 
gallant men-at-arms. 

Henry and Margaret of Anjou were still at 
Coventry, and the deafening cheers which greeted 
the patrician hero as he entered the capital told 
that the popular heart was true to the White Rose. 

When the news reached the royal pair, immediate 
measures were taken to resist the invasion. Heavy 
loans were obtained from the clergy and the nobles 
who favoured the Lancastrians and a large army 
raised. 

Leaving a suitable force to ‘defend London and 
storm the ‘lower Warwick resumed his march, and 
at length halted near Northampton. 

Meanwhile the Red Rose warriors, confident of 
their own strength, crossed the Nern, and, Lord 
Gray leading the van, the royal party passed through 
river and encamped hard by the Abbey of De- 
apre. 

‘Lhe camp was now busy as a beehive with pre- 
parations for theapproaching contest. High banks 
Were raised and deep trenches formed, and then they 
Waited the coming of the foe. 

It was on a dismal morning, when the clouds 
hung heavy abont the towers of Northampton, and 





the rain fell drearily, that Warwick ordered his 
army to advance towards the old town. 

At length they passed “the cross erected two 
centuries ago'in memory of Eleanor of Castile’ and 
swept on t6 ‘thé encounter, Warwick’s tall form 
towering grandly in front, and Edward Plantagenet 
bearing the White Rose banner. 

A gorgeous tent had been pitched in 'the Lancas- 
trian camp, and there the king remained to watch 
the battle. 

The scenes of St. Alban’s and Blackheath ‘were 
soon renewed; war-horses dashed to and fro ag their 
riders advanced or retréated, swords and lances 
shivered, battle-axes clashed, and archers, with their 
bows.and arrows, their pikes and glaives, did fearful 
execution. t i 

Twilight was approaching when the Yorkists 
attacked. the entrenched camp at Delapre, but, 
though the struggle was vigorously maintai the 
rain had rendered the artillery incapable of doing 
the service which had. been expected, and, besides, 
Lord Grey, in the heat of action, betrayed his trast 
and deserted to the ranks of the enemy. 

Terrible panic now. pervaded the king’s army, 
and, though the conflict was maintained two hours 
afterwards, the royal troops..were soon fiying 
through the night in the 
refuge for their crushed hearts and weary. limbs. 

It is said that when intelligence reached don 
the delight of the popuiace knew no bounds, an: fee 
keeper of the Tower, whose severity had aroused the 

pular indignation, attempted to flee in disguise, 

ut was detected and brought to summary retribu- 
tion. 

When Edward Plan et rushed into that grim 

rison-house to resene his mother, the Dachess of 

ork, and Lionel Richmond, if they were indeed 
living, he snatched the keys and flew from corridor 
to corridor, from door to door. 

Finally, as he turned the key in the rusty lock 
and flung Open the massive door, a low voice mur- 
mured : 

“My son Edward!” and’ he was clasped in his 
mother’s arms. 

When the first eager queries and answers had 
been exchanged, he resumed his search, and soon 
succeeded in finding Lionel. 

“Lionel,” he exclaimed, “you are free!’ The 
White Rose is again triumphant. But I havea re- 
velation for your ears which will throw light on 
Lady Valentia’s fate. During the Battle of 
Northampton Jasper de Vere and Lord Percy fell, 
and, chancing to pass the latter ere he died, he con- 
fessed that when Lady Valentia Lyndhurst. had 
slighted his love it had been turned to hate.and he 
had vowed vengeance. By ia cruel stratagem he had 
induced her to start for Woodcliff and then took 
her attendants captive and, bearing them to Lon- 
don, brought them to a secret trial. and doomed 
them to drag out their lives in the Tower. , Lionel, 
if she is alive she must be here.” : 

Trembling from head to foot, Richmond joined 
the brother of his adoption and they walked on, 
the former calling, with a lover’s tenderness in hi 


tones : 

“Valentia! Valentia!”’ 

A faint cry, scarcely louder than the moan of a 
wounded dove, answered him. In another instant 
the keys had been transferred to his keeping, and 
he stood face to face with Valentia Lyndhurst, 

The gracefully-rounded form had been wasted to 
a shadow, the cheek was haggard, the lips white 
and parched; but Heaven’s peace shone in the soft 
brown eyes and the whole countenance wore a sweet 
serenity. > 

“ At last—at last we meet!’ faltered “ae young 
man, gathering her to his heart with the old fond- 
ness. 

‘* Heaven is merciful!’’ cried the girl, “my 
prayers are answered.” 

“IT know all now,” cried Richmond. “ Lord Pero 
revealed his guilt before he died on: the battlefield, 
and mayhap it is well, for were it otherwise I 
might follow him with a revenge no less manly 
than his,” 

*** Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. 1 will re- 
pay,’’”’ responded Valentia, nolemnly. ‘‘ In my soli- 
tary cell I have learned forgiveness, faith, trust.’’ 

“Dear, dear Valentia,” exclaimed Richmond, 
** Heaven grant that you may live to teach me these 
erent [arent to shed sunshine into my home and 

eart. 

On emerging from the Tower Edward Planta- 
genet and his mother, Lionel and the Lady Valentia 
were hailed with loud acclamations, and their pro- 
gress to Baynard Castle was almost a triumphant 
march. 

Golden-robed October came, and a Parliament, 
which had been summoned in the king’s name, con- 
vened at Westminster, in the Painted Chamber, for 
centuries held sacred as the place where St. Edward 
had breathed his last and regarded with admiration 
on account of the pictures representing incidents 
of the Confessor’s life. 

In. the seat of state sat Henry VI., wearing a 


hope of finding some | | 





meonarch’s purple and ermine, and with the crown 
jewels flashing out a thonsand eful_ hues as 
the sun shot across the diadem so long and fiercely 


dispnted. 

The Bishop of Exeter opened Parliament with 
wit ne shrvnicleg — a Meigocel vuprnbrory 
taking for z r gregate populum, sancetifi- 
cata ecco jedintn,” ala bath Hbakse then cothmenced 


peer By. the various acts passed at 
dnd! 


elected. © 
While these events were transpiring in London 
chard ; 


Coven g that Parliament had not 
been 


Ri Plantagenet was journeying toward the 
capital, and three days subsequent to the meeting 
of Parliament he entered the city with clarions 
‘sounding, banners flying and an unsheathed sword 
carried before him. 

Dismounting from his superb steed at West- 
minster with an air of princely stateliness, hé took 
his way to House of Lords: ' 

With a firm step he moved to the throne, grasped 
the cloth of gold and» glanced round as if he would 
fain read the hearts of the peers in their faces. =» 

At this juncture the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had been with theking, stalked in and greeted 
his grace with the usual deference.: ‘ 

Will not my.Jord ot ce go, and pay his.re- 

the archbishop. 
crimson surged over Richard Plantagenet’s 
face as he replied ; , isi 9 

“I know no one to whem I owe that title.” 

The duke’s response al communicated to ey ne 


spects to the king ?”’ as 


and, following, he f possession 
palace, He then Ri we to Parliament,and, 
eating seer si ieatat Msg the ry of , the: 
throne, eloquen nted his claim 6 crown 
as the heir of Hobe of Clsense, a 

When he concluded the peers sat as if some ma- 
gician’s spell had settled upon them; nota word 
was bréathed, not @ significant glance was ex- 
changed, and, exclaiming : 

“Think of “this matter, my lords. I have taken’ 
my course, take yours fe left, the Painted 
Chantber. 

It was now resolved’that the question should be 
argued by counsel at the bar, and a decree havi 
been issued that’ every man might freely and indif- 
ferently speak his mind without fear of impeach- 
ment, it was debated for several days. ’ 

Finally the peers were forded toa decision, and it 
was d that Richard Plantagenet had made 
out his claim, bat as Henry had from infancy worr 
the crown he should continue king during his life, 
and York, who meanwhile was to guide the affairs 
of state, should d the th after his royal 
kinsman’s death, :: ; ' 

Both parties seemed satisfied, and onthe Feast of 
All Saints Plantagenet and two.of his sons appeared 
in Parliament and took oath to abide by. the dew 
cision. P ‘ 

The heirs of John of Gaunt and Lionel of Clarcnee 
rode together to St. Paul’s in token of friendship, 
and ere long York was, publicly proclaimed heir to 
the crown and protector to the realm. 

And the king, how did he meet. his reverse ? 

His deportment was such that the protector felt 
that he had little to fear from him; but if was not 
so with the vain, ambitious, maprtonipled Margaret 
of Anjou, and, resolving she should not grace 
York’s tridmph, she fled with her son toward the 
bishopric of Darham. 

Changing her determination, however, the queen 
set out for Wales and found refuge in Har- 
lech Castle. = , 

There. on that isolated cliff, whose base was often 
white with ocean spray, the fair exile recalled the 
scenes‘of her court life and pined like a caged bird 
for liberty. ‘ ; 

Leaving her to her loneliness, we will follow the 
fortunes of Ri Plantagenet, his family, and 
Lady Valentia and casta parting glance at Bonibell 
Seymour and Ralph Montague. 

‘The ‘Dake of York’s return to Ludlow after 
the stirring events which had transpired in London 
was a conqueror’s triumphal march. Every city, 
even the smallest hamlets, had some testimonial o 
regard, and amid cheers, bonfires, and the i!lumina- 
tious which were in vogue in those primitive days, 
he made his way homewards. 

When he reached his own neighbourhood he found 
his escutcheon flaunting from the watch-towers of 
the ards de triomphe rising above his head and 
white rosea strewn beneath his feet. 

His grounds were gay with tents, pavilions and 
booths, merry masquers came and went on the lawn, 
troubadours and harpers were group d beneath the 
tall trees, pages and grooms, were.flitting to and 
fro, clad in fresh liveries, and the mottoes ‘“* Wel-: 
come, Plantagenet,’’ “ Long live the White Rose of 
England,” embroidered by fair ,hands, greeted his 
kindling eye as it roved over the fairy-like scene. 

A py id bogle blast sounded through{the air as 
he reached the stone steps heralding his a ¥ va), and 
in a few minutes he stood before the noble duchess 
in the lofty reception-room. 
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A brief conversation ensued, and then the duke 
asked, with a significant smile: 
** Are all in readiness to proceed to the chapel P”” 
** Yes, Richard. ‘There the bridal are.” (! 
At that moment the glitter of jewels; the rustle of 
rich robes and the soft gleam of lace transferred the 
attention of the guests, and, exclaiming: “ Lead on, 
my father, to the chapels: We wait your please,’ 


Lionel Richmond paused with his companionsin 
the spacious vesti Sixn odeatteclo me e 

“ Ay, lad,” cried the duke. ‘‘ Methinks there isa 
lovér’s impatience°in your tones and I’ will! not 
keep waiting long.” { 

And, offering his arm to the duchess with knightly 
Dare he qari ae the grounds, followed by the 

ri n. 


On, on they swept; till they reached a chapel, 
whose quaint architecture and ivy-draped walls 
formed a picturesque feature of the scenery around 
the seat of the Plantagenet at Ludlow. 

The doors were ajarjand the wedding party, with 
their plumes and baldricks and white favours, was 
soon gathered around the‘altar.: - 

We doubt if the sun which shot through the great 


window ever shone over a fairer bride than | pear 


the lady leaning on Richard mers arm, for 
sinée her ‘escape from ‘the’ Tower Valentia Lynd- 
huret had regained her girlish beauty. Through the 
pearly clearness of her complexion a rich ‘bloom 
glowed, like light through ala or the flush of 
wine through a crystal chalice; her brown eyes had 
never seemed so sunny, her lips never dimpled into 
euch smiles, while her hair flashed out all’ its wealth 
of gold and seemed to encircle her head: like a halo. 
The white splendour of her bridal robe, the airy 
veil floating about her, the diamonds: which formed 
ber bridal crown harmonized with her style of 
beauty, and Lionel Richmond, with his erect bear- 
ing, his tunic of ambeF velvet, his flashing bald- 
rick and the broad brow from which his hair’ had 
been swept back with a careless grace, seemed 
worthy to mate with the noblest in the land. 
Richard Plantagenet gave the bride away, and 
his son Edward stood first groomsman to: hi 
adopted brother. Ralph Montague and his charm- 
ing wife, Lady Bonibell,-were also among the group 
of groomsmen and bridesmaids, and the elite of the 
Yorkist families, with the noble Earls of Warwick 
= Solisbury, were assembled to wituess the wed- 


g. 

When the solemn rites were over Lionel Rich- 
mond imprinted a reverent kiss on her brow and 
murmured : 

“ Valentia, my wife!” 

As the gay pageant emerged from the chapel they 
found a crowd of Yorkist retainers gathered: about 
it, and their shouts and tions made the wel- 
kin ring. 

“ Long live Lord Lionel and Lady Valentia !”’ was 
the cry that passed from lip to lip, and the throng 
followed the wedding party till they were lost to 
— within. BES os x 

ppearing on the balcony, however, with his 
beaatiful wife, Richmond ‘warmly expressed his 
thanks for their good wishes and invited them to the 
feast whieh had been prepared for them on the lawn 
and the dance that would succeed. 

Moving into the banquetting-hall the revellers sat 
down to the bridal banquet, where the health of the 
White Rose chief and Lady Valentia was repeatedly 
drunk in flowing bumpers of claret. 

Amid the a oe og offered none were more 
sincere than y Bonibell’s, and, drawing her 
geide wey an opportunity was offered, Valentia ex- 
claimed ; 

“I need not ask if yon are happy: I read it in 
your face, your voice, your very step.” 

** Ay, 1am happier than I deserve.” 

** Indeed, I know no one more worthy than you, 
for I always thought _— course most noble and 
generous, and fear I should not have been equally 
80 in like circumstances, but I-have never heard 
how it. was that you reconciled to Mon- 


“ Listand youshall hear. As you recollect, I had 
him remove. to St. ’s Convent that 1: might 
minister to his wants and he might have the quiet 
which could not be his in the crowded hospital.’’ 

**Yes; he was borne away the day on which 
Lionel was removed to Beaufort Castile.” 

“ Well,” resumed Bonibell, “the longer I watched 
by him the more I repented of my folly in discard- 
ing him fora dream, an illusion, and I often. wept 
over him bitterly when he lay in apparent uncon- 
sciousness, attempting to raise his mangled arm 
and now and then talking of mein @half-delirious 


strain. One day when he woke from a fitfal slamber | ch: 


he found me weeping and asked earnestly and in a 
tone that thrilled me to the heart: 

** Why are those tears, Lady Bonibell 2’ 

“Oh, Ralph Montague,” | cried,’ they are shed 


you. 

“*For me? how is that? Ydouwslighted my love, 
“though I would gladly have laid down my life for 
your sake.’ ) 





“* Ralph,’ I rejoined, sinking beside him, ‘I have 
‘repented in sackcloth and ashes. Forgive me, oh, 
forgive! I have seen things in a different light 
since the’ Battle of St.: Albans and tried hard. to 
atone for my past coldness and neglect.’ 

“Tears in his eyés, for, brave as. he is, 
his heart is as tender as @ woman's, and he re- 


“* Yowhave atoned: I forgive you, Bonibell, but 
do not—do not:leave me, implore you. If I die it 
will be sweet to have you near me when death 
emer ‘itt live’ mayhap I may’ yet teach you to 

ome?! or 


Time wore: wearily on, and during the two | Pp 


months that he remained at St. Mary’s I 
left him to take needful rest. ° ; 
“ Gradually all the wealth of his love for me, the 
nerosity of his nature, his chivalric sense of 
were unfolded'to me and I realized what I 
had well-nigh thrown away two years before. - 
“At length he was strong enough to leave my care 
and return to the ranks of the White Rose army, 
and the last night of his stay hedrew me into the 
convent and, me beneath the old 
flung himself at m 


bey 
tet bell, “Bonibell!’. ‘murmured. *You 
have been my Ce angel, to you I owe my life. 
There wae an when I thought we were sun- 
dered for ever, but Heaven has once more thrown 
me into your companionship. You have told me 
a repented your course towards me, and that em- 
ldens metoask whether it costs you any struggle 
to part with me to-day.’”’ 

‘And what ‘was your answer ?’’ queried Lady 
Valentia, leaning forward with womanly interest. 

“* Yes, yes,’ 1 whispered, *I shall miss you sadly 
when’ you are gone and my prayers will follow you 
to the battile.field. Iam indeed your friend.’ 

* ‘My friend,’ h echoed; ‘ but this does not satisfy 
me. I have grown éxacting; Bonibell, dearest. 
May I not *hope-to hold a dearer relation to you ? 
My love for is far-deeper and more absorbing 
than ever before, and I pray yon let its depth, its 


his | fervour plead for me.” 


“*T¢ shall, Ralph,’ I replied. “I believe I love 
you already, but I would fain give it a test, for rea- 
sons which now know.’ 

“And I frankly’ told him of my penchant for 
Lionel Richmond and my course towards you when 
I saw you for the first time after the battle of St. 
Albans, 

“He smiled as I concladed, and resumed: 

“ ‘Tt was but a girlish dream; it will pass away, 
and, though I honour you for your confidence, no 
such thing should divide us.’ 

***So it seems to me, I exclaimed, inexpressibly 
relieved by his assurance, ‘but for your sake I in- 
sist on putting my love to a test; in six months I 
will give you my final answer.’ 

*** Oh; Bonibell, that probation appears an age to 
me,’ rejoined Montague, ‘ but I will endeavour to be 
patients, nevertheless. Love is a solemn thing, and 
if ever I marry I would have no regrets to darken 
my future life. Heaven bless you, Bonibell,’ and 
thus we parted. 

“ E went ap to London, and during my stay at the 
capital | saw much of Lionel Richmond, but, thank 
Heaven; the dream was over, the spell broken, and [ 
felt that I had conquered my love. Ere the six 
months had ed away I despatched a message 
which brought Ralph Montagae to Woodcliff, and 
tearfully Lassured him that his love was returned. 
For three years I have been his wife, and though he 
may flatter me and overrate his happiness, he de- 
clares his home an Eden.”’ 

And, with a smile which’ had a dash of its‘early 
girlish archness, Lady Montague added : 

"We are friends now, Lady Valentia, it is no 
hollow farce which exists between us.’’ 

“Nay, nay,” rejoined Valentia, and she and Boni- 
bell clasped hands in token that all past bitterness 
had been swept away. 

“I beg pardon forintrading upon your ladyship,” 
said Harold, who was now a handsome young man, 
atid a faithful retainer'to the House of York, “ but 
my master wishes to see you in the library, where 
the marriage settlements have been drawn up, and 
are ready for signature.” , 

The ladies obeyed the summons, and were soon 
in a grand old room, rich in the literature of the 
times, heavy tones of ancient lore, comprised in 
long rows of parchment, and with a reading and 
writing desk, two or three quaint tables, and as 
many ponderous Chairs, carved with rare skill 
and gorgeous with velvet cushions. 
The Duke of York stood leaning over his “wife’s 


air. 
Lionel Richmond advanced to mest his bride and 
conducted her to @ seat near them, and Edward 
Plantagenet and the Montagues grouped themselves 
hard by, while the'notary wore a dignified air. 
‘Before signing the marriage settlements,” ex- 
dlaimed’ Richard: Plantagenet, “I have a secret to 
reveal.” Lionel Richmond, my adopted son, knows 
little of his early history, and his young wife 











nothing. She: has loved. him for self alone, and 
therefore deserves his profoundest love and our 
sincere homage. 

* Twenty-five years ago a courier, who had rode 
with wild speed across the country, brought me a 
message requesting my immediate presence at a 
seaport town many a league distant. 

“T recognized the messenger as a faithful servant 
to a near friend, who, though one of the first peers 
of the realm, by‘too openly expressing his opinion 
that Henry the Fifth wore: the crown of a usurper, 
and the suspicion that he had favoured Owen Glen- 
dower’s conspiracy, had incurred the king's dis- 
leasure, 

“ One of the most unworth7 acts of Henry’s life 
was his persécation of my friend, and though he did 
not meet the fate of many others, he was doomed to 

tual exile. 

** When I reached the place where I had been 
told he was awaiting moe the vessel had already put 
out to sea; but the servant rowed me to himin a 
small boat, and I soon met him on deck. It was in 
the gray dawn of thé morning and the wind crested 
the waves with foam and filled the white sails. 

“ My friend held clasped in his arms a boy of two 
summers, @ bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked lad, and, 
leaning towards me, he said, huskily: 

“* You have come then!’ 

“Yas; did you doubt it?’ 

“*WNay, not if you were at’ Ludlow, but I feared 
you might be absent and my message be sent you in 
vain. This is my earthly treasure; his mother and 
sisters are in their graves, and I shall soon be dead 
to him. In the life I am to lead I shall have no 
opportunity to educate him, and to your care I 
commend my boy, my all!’ 

“*T accept the charge,’ I replied, ‘and will rear 
the child as my adopted son—what is his name ?’ 

** Lionel, and to that you may add his mother’s 
family name, Richmond. When I die, an alien and 
a wanderer, my title and my prircely estates, half 
of which have been confiscated to the crown, will 
fail to him, if my royal persecutor is then dead, and 
Heaven shall see fit to take a representative of the 
House of York on the throne of England.’ 

‘* After a brief discussion he folded his boy to his 
heart with a father’s tendsrness, and placed him in 
my arms. 

“ Begging me to be faithful to his child he turned 
from me, and I took my way back to the shore, and 
the following night ata late hour [ brought him 
home to Ludlow. 

** My wife was entrusted with the secret, and the 
boy grew to manhood in our midst, and of his intel- 
lect, his accomplishments, his bravery we have 
been oy proud. 

“Ere I left London the foreign post brought me 
a letter from Germany, and I learned that in an 
obscure town on the banks of the Danube the exile 
had died. 

“Lady Valentia, your husband is Marquis and 
you are Marchioness of Claredon, and I propose we" 
celebrate your marriage and the restoration of your 
father’s estates by a grand tournament at your 
ancestral castle.’’ 

** Ah! my father, forI must still call you such,” 
rejoined the young man, “I am so overwhelmed ,by 
your revelation that I seem to be moving in a 
dream, but, while I lament the fate of him to whose 
death I own my own aggrandizement, I rejoica that 
I am at least to receive my rights, and Valentia to 
be rewarded for her devotion to one whom she loved 
as a nameless forester.” 

The fair bride bowed her head and’ wept for joy, 
and the eyes of the other ladies were misty with 
tears; the marriage settlements were now signed, 
and the next day a splendid cavalcade wound to- 
wards Claredon Vastle. 

Before the marquis left Ludlow, however, he paid 
@ visit to the grave of the faithfal servant who 
years previously had comé to England on a seoret 
mission for his father.’ and died at Roger Grant’s 
cottage, and there both he and Valentia dropped a 
tear to the’ memory of him: who had clung to the 
wanderer through storm and sunshine. 

Claredon Castle was one of the noblest structures 
in England, and nothing could have been more bril- 
liant’ than the scene presented on the day of the 
tournament. 

A herald had summoned the neighbouring gentry, 
and the lists were soon filled with lords and ladios, 
marshals aud judges. 

Lady Valentia was, of course, quoen of beauty ; 
the charming wife of Ralph Montague had the same 
honour, and the third was selected from a noble 
family, known to be adherents of the Whita Rose. 

The combatants at length entered tae ring and, 
completely armed and mounted on superb steeds, 
commenced the mock conflict. 

The prizes were‘finally awarded, and after taking 
off their armour, the successful knights trod the 
giddy mazes of the festive dunce, crowned with 
laurel, and wearing the colours of the lady in wnose 
honour they had fought. 

A long series of entertainments succeeded the wed. 
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ding of the Marquis of Claredon, and then‘he and 
his beautiful bride were left to domestic peaeewhich 
amply compensated for their past suffering, and 
during the fifty years of their wedded life Lady 
Valentia never had canse to regret the confidence 
she had reposed in the White Rose Chief. 


THE END. 








EXILED FROM HOME, 


—_—— 
CHAPTER XxIr 


Miss Groraina ToLLIsH was a. girl of fifteen, 
short.of stature and,stout.of frame, built upon 
the obese pattern of her father. Her-face, jike.his, 
was round and fat.and ally: ; her exes were small ; 
her hair was hay-coloured. But, while she resembled 
him in appearance, she. was. totally unlike. him. ini 
character. 


He was shrewd.and sinister. She. had no.greati |: 


depth of mind and was piatingeinber, for her per- 
fect good nature. She had.no n traits. of,charac- | 
ter. If nature had endowed.her with any there had 
been no one to foster them. She was. shallow. andi |’ 


silly, full of giggling laughter,..a. perfect. hoyden, |' 


romping and noisy, self-conscious vd self-aveertive: 


—in short, a loud-tongued, ehrill-voiced, bouncing |, 


creature, whom her r regarded with. more 
aversion, with an absolute abhorrence. 

Yet, such as, she was, she was Lord Darkwood’s 
heiress. Unless other children should.come ta 
in some marriage yet unaccomplhished, this girl was 
likely to be the future mistress.of Dunhoim Castle 
and al) its, dependencies. 

And asthe Darkwood title, like certain others, 
descended in the female line, in default of male heirs,, 
she might be Marchioness of, Darkwood in her own 
right, after her father's death. 

As she burst.into his presence like,a.small incar- 
nate whirlwind, the, marquis started back: in anger 
and dismay. 

But the girl ram forward. and. threw her arms 
ony his neck, giving him a Joud-sounding, 


kis 

He pushed her from him with a look of dis- 

gust. 

‘ Where did you come from, Georgina ?’’ he ex- 
claimed, angrily. ‘* How did you find me? , How 
dared | you come to England without my. permis- 
sion f” 

The girl bestowad a prolonged stare around her 
before she oried out, admiringly : 

“My! ain’t this joliy ? Ain't this style? Ain’t it 
perfectly scrumptious?” 

She made alittle prancing movement backward 
and forward, regarding attentively ber refleetion in 
an opposite mirror, 

“ Georgina.!’’ cried. her, father- 
* questions, miss. Do you hear me?” 

Miss Georgina looked up unconcernedly. Evi- 
dently she was used to harshness and not at ail 
sensitive to it. 

Why, yes, I heard you,’’ she answered. “ I'm 
not.deaf. ‘How did I find you?’ Why I saw in 
the papers thatthe Marquis of Darkwood wasdead 
and that Captain Fabian Tollish had succeeded.to 
the title and estates. That's how I. knew where you 
were. Where 1.came fzom you know as well.asil 
do. From a miserable cheap boarding-house in 
Malta, where l’ve been living. a year or so sinc’ you 
_ took me out of an equaily miserable. scnoy: in 

Valetta !’’ 

‘The marquis frowned angrily. 

“ How dared you come to Hngland without. my 
permission! 2” he again deman 

‘I dare do a great deal,’ repliad the girl, coolly. 
“T haven’t been brought up to care much, you know. 
If lL bad. waited for you to.send for, me, I -hould 
never have come. You never acted very much like 
a iather to me anyhow. But. if .you’re.a lord and 
living in clover, 1’ ma lord’s daughter and 1 won't 
live in poverty. Ltold the people thereall, my gran- 
deurs that | intend to have, youknow, and I brought 
the old chambermaid Guiseppina with me far.a 
maid, in style; you see. She’s in the, servants’ 
hall, I suppose. 

Georgina’ a perfect coolness and unconeern served 
to inflame her father’s: anger. 

She tore off her hat and tossed it upon.one,sofa, 
and, threw her sacque upon.another. Beth articles 
would have been disdained by any of the eastle ser- 
vants. 

Her hair was frowsy—no other word will so: mell 
describe its condition—her garmenta were. ill-titting 
and threadbare; her boots were broken atthe sides, 
and her drab cotton gloves were mere Taga. 

* You look like a beggar, Georginn !’’. ejaculated 
Lord Darkwood. “ You’ re & pretty tigure:to come 
into a room like this. 

“ Whose faultis it?” retorted the daughter. “Ta 
wear better clothes if I had them !’ 


* Answer my 


| His life had been one of supreme delfishness. He 
had:married the daughter of a fellow army officer, 
had dissipated his.wife’sfortmne, andafter her death 
er off all responsibility in regard to: his 
chi 
Sho had grown up in s cheap boarding -heuse and 
} @ cheap school alternate 
He considered that, in paying her bills, he did hi 
ber, ee 


his’ duty by:hon- 
been pratty, or: sre 

telligent, he eC no doubt have tréated vher 

«aang ees but lie disliked her and.wae ashamed of 


| boarding-houses ‘would eease to be proper homes 
for her. 


ao emmarerpenng 
to bin. 


With Guiseppina,’ he 
pe St onl 


G Youll have to, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Thefly im 


, ausb-gor then,” 
“ Netid I know it! How wonid is look fr. Lord 


.Eshali stay here! Yon’ll have to putme out. by: 
force, and I warn pon ne to try that. I'd liek wp 
‘euch @tumpus.”’ ie tertible young woman, 
” ate vom ye Darkwood » scandal amd a 
by: to 5 21 

= marquis knew that, she would keep, desl 
wor 

‘And what would the world: aay if it:knew that: 
Lord Darkwood had sent, back. bis danghter amd 
heiress te a second-class, boardiug-house in Valetta 
while heresided im luxury and spleadoar at. Dun-. 
holm Castle? 

' —_— other —— for her. 

“ You; tuok me so complataly b sf sptlagncrtng? pore 
coming, Georgina,” he-said,, {thet L.eearcelg ki 
what to say to you. Uyon considanationy. I I willl 
allow you to remain.in England. 
must start for Malta. to-morrow morning. I sup- 
pose you know, Georgina,’ and his tone W&S,more) 
conciliating, “ that you, are msi heiress. Lf, L.should! 
not marry  cnitermhiakt Ea hall do, I may 43 well) 
tell you. now—you would, 7. Macchioness.of Dark- 
wood in your own righ6.. There ia,: of. eomrse, a 

ibility that you may come. inte the tigle andi 
inherit the estates, even 16, L.do,marry,;” 

“ Well ?’’ saii Miss Georgina. 

“You have been neglected, L own; . but I musti 
gay in my own justification that I never expected to 
become Lord Darkwood. 1, ) to continue in 
the army as plain Captain Tollish, unless [ should 
be obliged to sell out-~as seemed very likely, In 
such a ease, I should hive made some proviaion: for 
you. Now you must be educated, p 


structors, the most asviduous ¢are——"’ 

» Hum!” sad the younglady. ‘ We'lbseeabout. 
that. I’ve been.my own mistress too. long to.snbmit 
to pastors and masters, I'll have. fine elothes,..1 
know that ;aud-a maid to, waitmpan me,andahorse. 
If you're a lord, Ime lady, whether I'm educated 

not.!’ 


‘* A lady. by conntes sz,’ ” said the marquis, ‘ auhao 
mere title can make you a lady.” 

“ Well haven’t.I agtitie ?’’ 

“Yes,” replied Lord Darkwood, who had not before. 
given a thought to the subject... ‘My father was a 
Charteris, and took the mane of his wile, who came 
of ahigh family and wito broaght tiua fortune. 
i have relinquished my, mother’s name and taken 
the name to which my father wasborn. Lam PBRaban 
Charteris, Lord Darkwoded. You ave market ome 


Charteris!” 
“A very pretty name,” declared its, owner. | {1 
be mistress here nutil you bring. ey 
wife,. I shan't go to any beard Leet. my 


ing-schooi.. 

foot down as to that! I have, hada hard) timeria 
my life se fae; L mean to Lave a good. time hatve- 
forts!’ 
‘* What an, obstinate, pig-headed 
claimed Lord. Darkwoed, ** Yew’. have tovebey me 
Geurgina,. Lam your master,,as, you willl discover, 
if .you attemptrto defy me!’ 
The girl giggled after a.silly fashion. . She had 
little: awe of ner father, 

She felt that he had neglected and wronged her, 
and die was deterwined to ‘stand wp fer. her | 
ae thenceiortn, aud to iight for tae un if neces. | 


"Tetsin ehalions vas eho that she even: then, when 
her best interests were.at stale, giggled.over his 
look of anger and annoyance, and! arranged the folis |. 


And now here: she-wae. upon his hands, a great : 


; station is gone. .Yomcan stag fillimonaing, but you |. 


Clearly, his design was not. feasible, He mast 


» trans» | 
iormed:imto-a Jay. ‘¥ou shall. hava the best in- |: 


} .  btell-you what Flb-do,” she remarked.“ You 
can get me a governess, Ske must.come here ta 
live. Nemore sehool for me. Lshall stay here at 
Dunia’ Sn rh male a pa papetenpt 


a ee eens SEL 
em eam end bad ms ee apr 
‘ She was obstinate and pig-hoaded to the last de- 
sericea hak enmuslinns copes cliianalilcabsorel 
met made her determination, end nothing eonid 


Tord. Desiswood fomnd: himesls vanqnished.ot 


He had never bestowed:s thought upom her future | last. 
) or her settlement int life; never considered that there "Zoe oan remain,” he said, will 
must eome atime when, cheap schools; and-cheap | p ag Will discuss our 





on ents eee cain cabal apicrmast 
properly, and: eevee toned gossip of 
the servants. "Did pom with yor ? 

) “* Xes 5 baby thim te boron thas You 
were: sind Lady 


Seatweenn a. 

i 

politely a a her tha i aikanqnest hes eee 
the drawing-room: for 


few momenta.” 
The corunnt widhdeavt, emaly.-a. little: lates, the 
housekeeper came:i 
She was a prc aeael elderly, refined, and: in- 
tetligent, the widow of ‘rector. She ware 


Ss 


house. 
] (Risa inde Eened Eetionitnd Geadinemen: beaingis home 
@ wife, and his fatherhad been many years a 
Rtaventtbe ota eeionnss ain wenest nro 


i of a-high order ; 
Co was a strict a ge the servants coubi 
have yet. —_ ne meant her: Under her 
.pogime pe order reigned throughout 
the cumpsaous welling. 


| She was in mourning for her late master, whom 
she had loved with a mother’s tenderness and 
}devatio 


m. 
She looked frour the new lord,. whom she instine- 
‘tivel disliked, to his daughter. 


rs. Dover,’* suid the courteously, “I 
oA told you shat I am: , This ie ay 
{damphiter-end only child—my arene ws Geor- 


gina Charteris,” 

‘Mrs. Dover bowad, drawing nearer the girl. witha 
look of interest uot. an rixed with surprise. 

‘This giel Lord: Dark wood’s daughter ? 

Why, there were housemsids im the eastle wiio 
would surpass her looks and breeding! 

“Tam: to weleome you to Dumholm, Lady 
Georgina,” ‘guid, in. her 8 voice. 

“Well; I'm giad to get ” geplied the girl, 
boistorousiy. “Five come straight from Malta, 
travelled day. and aight, and I’m tired almo«t to 
~deatin.”* 


‘© My aanghtets education. has: been sadl 
lected, Tire. Dover,”’ said his lordship, et er of 
have trusted too muct: to teachers who have proved 
incompetent. Miy peor, 
great eare and instruction, 
make amends for se peabnegihete f shall find a gover- 
‘uess for:her as soomas possible, In the meantime, 
Mrs. Dover,'please to do - what you can for her. You 
know what she requires and what is suitable for 
her. I will give yous cheque inthe morning, aad 
[= will oblige me by taking the ee a and gammy 

to Shrewsbury te order am outfit for ker. 

‘Mrs. Dover bowed. assent. 
seit And now,” eousludad. his lordship, ‘* be good 
enough to-assigm her 2: rooms. and @ maid ¥o 
attend hers Sneiwith-dine im her.own room. She 
will remain tm «her: apartabnts: until the defeets.of 
wardrobe shail.be zemedied.’’ 


Lady Govegina looked: eolen, but acquiesced: in 
omcomn Z apy by her silenes.. 
ba ea. aceowpany me to my room, Lady 
Georgia?” asked Mrs. Dover. ‘I shall have your 
rooms as soon as-possible, but they will 
‘wequite to aived and warmed.” 
“ ** Di dine: with. then, Mrs. Dover,” said Lady 
Georgina, “since I’m not fit todine my: father. 
I am hungry a6 a bunter, aud the sooner I have 
dinner the:better.” 

Mrs. Dover withdrew with her charge, and the 


ernadnee tt ex- | her 











‘he marquis winced. under: this reproach, 


of her dress, and craned her head a Tiewing hee 
reflection in the mirzor, inl ' 





marquis mustered : 
* Idiot:-that Lindnaiob thet sont @ tras 
agent a month ago to remove the girl toa 
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eonvent! She is here on my, hands, a! bortieh, silly 
creature that [ hate the very sight of, PR fet = 
governess for her. J’Il seni aw to 
gle London newspapers to-morrow!” 
er Aa Georgina dined, with Mrs. Dover iw the 

housekeeper’s private parlour. 

a Iegines of this apartment surprised the 

r 

It was handsomely farnished, and contained boole- 
cases well-filled, a cottage piano, alittle work-twbie, 
and stands of ‘wittdow-piante ali boxuriantly de- 


veloped. 
6 Lady sat down by the res a 
after. dinner and meditated upon vie 
of her futtre toilets. She had juste deeided in — 
own wind to order a bright blue: moiré antique 
dress, to be trimmed with white lace, for 
Wear, and a@ white! hat to wear with it, when a maid 
appeared, announcing to Mrs. Dover that the Lady 
aoa ina’s room@ were ready for occupancy 
” bet me show' you upstairs, my dear,” said the 
housekeeper, kitnily, ar gee fy for. this neglected 
givl, to wnom even nature had been. unkind, and 
niggardly. ‘lk hepe..you will, like. your rooms, 
They have.» pretty Mutlooks.” 
The gire regarded the lady. superciliously. 
“ Be kind enough to address me by my. title,” she 
exelaimed., ‘ I.am,.the Ae 


Mrs. Dover,.if you, 
ey about the ware Tips, | pa 


A faint, amused smile cre 
but she repressed it instan’ 

She conducted the. girl up the great staircase, 
with . ite freapent landings and many ee 
adorned with stat to a wide and s ly upper 
hall, of which many doors upon either side opened. 

saing these y P and turning into a corridor 
at right angles with the hall, Mrs. Dover led the 
way to a second hall parallel with the first 

Brent door at the’ left, Mrs. Dover ushered 
the Georgina into a bewutiful boudoir nphol- 
stered im blue and silver, with wide French roe 
opening upon the ' balconies, and ‘overlooking’ the 
park and the windings of the Dark river. 

A brigiit fire was burning in the grate, and 
‘flowers crowded the vases on the mentelpieeses, 
brackets, and eonsole-table. 

“'Phis is delightful !’’ cried the.girl, charmed with 
the luxuriousappomtments. “This ie my sitting- 
room, Feuppose. Is that my bed-room ?”’ 

She hurried into the adjoinmg room. ‘The bed- 
roomy dressing-room, and bath-rvorm wereiail alike 
periect in their fittmg up, and perfett also!im the 
taste that had divected their adoring. 

‘1 elali He happy, asa lark here!” declaged: the 
Lady Georgina. ‘won't have s se stupid 
governess tor ule over me, . bil tell my father so 
in the morning. I intend to be my own. mistress,” 

* ¥om are nl ang, Lacy Georgina,’ ’.sead.Mrs. 
Dover. “ Young. ladies always have instruetresses 
until they come out.into society.’ 

“Lil be an exception to the rule. If my father 
wanted to governess me heshould have beana earlier, 
He has let me, run wild till now, and | won't be 
rulec. So: there, Let Guiseppina come up aud see 
my rooms. I want her to carry a tale that 
willastouish my. Valetta friendts.’” 

Old Guiseppima was summoned, and the girl ex- 
hibited hér rooms, and talked grandly of the ward- 
robe she was to have. 

The old Maltese woman went away the next 
morning on her return to Valetta. 

Directly after she had departed for Shrewsbury 
Georgina burst into the library, where her fatner 
was seated, penning an advertizement, aud informed 
aaet in forcible language that she would now have a 


gr tec)  Distwolka regarded her angrity. 

“What docs'this mean?” he cried. “ ff you refuse 
to have a guverne-«1'tl put-you in a French eonvent, 
Georgma. You will find thatl have authority over 

ou.” 
, *E won't go ton convent!”’ shrieked the girl, ina 
passion. “* Ani | won't have s.governess. ° If you'll 
tind a girl notunuel older than [ am; who haw been 
educated, I'd have her for a companion, but b wen’t 
‘be:under any ove. 

The oy ane cxpostulated and threatened but the 
girk steod firm 

TI tell you, + she said, more calmly, “IV: iexva 
from example,anu if you ll find mea pleasadt youny 
lady that l'd Lie. whois not over tweaty yours 2!4, 
aad. Who wou’ & put on airs, to me, I'l) try to-gopy cr 
@ad learn of hey. isnt 1 won't have-any one: who 
assumes autloxity. over me!’’ 

Lord. Darkwood. aud his. daughter quarrelled 
fiercely over the matter until the servants gathered 
in. the hall, amazed at the disturbance, but in the 
end Lady Geyrgiua triamphed, 

The marquis. wrote his advertizement, ag amended 
and corrected by his daughter, and enclosed it ina 
letter to Mr. Sutton, whom he requested to attend 
to it; and to the engagement of a governess. 

The same post carried to London a letter to 
Pietro’s brother, enclosing an advertizemént penned 
by the wily Pictro, to appear in several morning 


Georgina Charteris, | 





newspapers—an advertisement calling for informa- 
tion of Miss Gwendoline Winter. 

The two notices appeared in the same Loendom 
morning journals two days later. 


CHAPTER XXTI. 
WRAT was to bedone with Gwen? 
That was the question which the Mynery had set | 
pow to consider ;. bat it. was one by no means 
vo 
“Geen walk sesolwte in her intention to earn her 
own living. 


She was versed i all fashionable 
knew thoroughly several 


bays the mater romaine in aboyaae. 


the next few Rage 
in t Sa Soe 
that she was not really 
the staff of. 
addition, 


to thenarrntion of events. 

Orkney had been over to 

aad bed: Gwen's address. It 

tohinahe bad declared that he knew 

London,and that he was going 

ge And. im bis anger at ee 

gratify his curiosity he had 

ye find Gwendoline Winter if she 

were io Boyland, if he hud to employ a detective to 
search her out. 

“TI can’t help thinking, Miss Gwen,” the honse- 
keeper continued, “that he will find you. Heisa 
bold, bad man. He has set his heart upom you, and 
meane.to have you. . Lam. very. uneasy. Now, you 
knew, Miss, Gwen, that you have no t to the 
name of .Winter.; couldn't you exchange.it for some 
other? You will be safer under another nae,” 

Gwen. showed the letter to Mrs. Myner, 

“I agree with Mrs. Quilfet,’”” eaid her friend, 
thoughtfully. “You see, dear, if you should get 
music pupils, or @ situation a8 governess or com- 
panion, this Orkney might find you our and bring 

be 


| Beason to be. 
| he means ber ill,why she is best kept out of his 


sition = 


herself. “I onght not to take advantage of him. 
His friends won'd be angry, and they would have 
Miss Gwen eannot-be his wife. And 


her. He’s acted false in going 
word as he did, and false once false 


her hemstagninet the handsom, rlead- 
young fellow, she sewt Kiam away, aud foredore 
to tal en that: he: had tetummed to Lonemoor to 
see 

In the course of another week G-van hed, throuch 
the eh ee i of her kind frienrlia,, obtained ~ 
music. pupils, both. within easy walici distance « 

gf cage Terrace 4 
money olvtained for these lesaoms snfficed to 


a 
per br bar which she insisted aoon doing. 


expostulated with her, > a to 
speueh gummrnt frous her, but finally yielded 
The surmehe paid assisted materially to lighten 
the nee nn aud the Mynersa 
oftheir careworn look. 
One worning Gwer went out as usual to give one 


\ of a eect She had a 


walle bw A was lowering and 
» and brisltiy- 


lo 
er 
pin time for her 

then hurried 


@aiwas in the act 
she met Claxton 


od Pesogigm har 
ae on, 
vite eet abana hesjliefsee glowing 
W tessa ¢ the strangest thimg Bereritnew!’’ 
he @jammlated. ‘I have searched ewerpwimre for 


; youn vesend here I stumble mpom. yowin the 


I was just thinkingef Itseems 
al} others 


‘Him had 


ould m 


} incesdiile:that im this great tow it» millions 
rs nN hgh I ochpunel 


not answer. The 


gives Ker ene unpleasant shock, amd sve wae think- 


to escape frgae. hans. 
to me? Do blame me 
o€ you? aus you-staying in 


= agit sapetng Sa ow 


ing: 


a my own living I have left 
Louemoor and ite ssaociations for 


ever. I never want 


} to speak to you again.. TF you have one spark of 


manliness you wilt me.” 

‘The young man’s face flusived. 

** Miss Gwen,” he exclaimed, “have you never 
forgiven me for my insult to you that day upon the 
moor? I have repented it bitterly. I love you, and 
I offer you honourable marriage. [I will work for 
you, shield you from all cares——’’ 

‘* You have my answer, sir.’”’ 

“Miss Gwen, why are you so crud! to me? Iam 
prepared to cast off myrelations for your sake. [ 
don't blame you for resenting their treatment of 


* Will youlenve me; sir ?’’ 

Young Oriuey began to look vindictive.. 

“L suppose you think young Chilton a better 
match for you?” he sneered. |“ He is the son.of a 
t, woile Lam the sonof a land-bailiff. But 





some sort of scauital upon you. You t 
troubled with his pursuit. Mrs. Quillet says traly 
vou have no actual right’te the name of Winter. 
Let me give you my own ‘name. I am too poor to 
Make you any other present, little Gwen. When 
you begin your new life let-it be ae Miss Marian 
M 


Mr. Myner, on being appealed to: spprovell this 
fdea, and Given thenceforth became Miss Mariana 
Myner, although she was atill called Gwos. by her 
two friends, 

~ It was thowchtfalbof Mrs-Quaillet tosend your 
letter ander cover to me,” remarked Mrs. 

‘* Phe Pemistone post-master cannot betray your 
address unser ‘the most artiul questionimg. And 
wherever you may be, little Gwen, you eau. send 
letiurs to the Quiilets wiilebs under ever ‘tome. Let the 
old life be cut off by.» great: smell !”” 

It--will .have, been notiged. that. the Lonemoor 
housekeeper. macie wo: mention:of Mr. Chalton's visit 
to her the yo after Gwen's departure. 

¥et. be. had retucued to Lonemoor at..the time 
stated, and.had nade every effurtto discover,Gwen's 
address. 

‘The honsekeepeor had refused to give it to him. 
She believed that he loved the girl sincerely, but 
she had reflected upon the folly of unequal mar- 
riages and hud. decidea in her own, mind that it 
would not be right to gllow him, the son of a. peer, 
to marry a naineless girl. Such a marriage might 
result in a doubie misery. She refused utterly to 
contribute to such a deplorable result. 

“ Tf hé means her well,” Mrs. Quillet had said to 





let me tell you, Miss Gwen, he never meant to 
marry you. He amused himself with you for a few 
a, and tiem went away in search of newer 

Gwen’ 3 ey2# flashed fire. mer eas pale as death, 
shene with her passionate ang: 

She was not w weak soul a es insult without 
resentment, and she. eried ont, uer voices low but 
atormy: 

* Will you, have, the goodness to relieve me of 
your batetul presence r* 

* No, I won’t!” he answered, bluntly. “‘Iamde 
termined to marry you, Miss Gwen. Leball, follow 
you to your home.and find where you live, Ili per- 
secute you until you will be glad to marry me. I* 
find out if you are teaching, and Ill get you ont of 
your situations. I'll slander you, if you force ma to, 
till no decent roof can be found'to shelter you and 
you will be glad to accept the shelter of my name! 
PE swear 'l’il do all this. Yow are to be my wife, you 
understand, and all your refasals and straggles will 
not avail you. Even fave ormspires to h+Iy me. See 
how met you this morning? You can’t escupe me 
now !”” 

We'll see if I can’t!” said, Gwen. setting her 
thin lips together. “{ don’t intend to submit to 
the little plan you have laid out. I don’t intend to 
be slandered@andidriven out of a sitaation and 
made to marry you. ‘Once more, will you leave 
me gd 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS LODGER. 


4LPHoNse LoRRAINE, 8 disabled soldier of the 
first Empire, and his wife Jeannette, kept a lodging- 
house at No. 16 Rue 8t ——, Paris. They were 
quiet, honest people, living contentedly in their own 
sphere, and never troubling themselves with the 
affairs of their neighbours 

Indeed, beyond a very laudable desire for the 
credit of their house, and natural anxiety for the 
punctual payment of their weekly dues, the character, 
habits or occupation of their neighbours was a 
matter of little speculation with them. There was 
but one exception to this general rule of indifference, 
and she was the object of the best-natured interest in 
the world. 

Marie St. Pierre, the most bewitching little grisette 
in all Paris, who lived away up in the fourth storey 
with her Aunt Therese, and Whe for five long years 
had every morning passed old Jeannette, sitting in 
her portress’s cabinet, and évery evening, retarning 
home from her shop upon the Boulevard, had come 
@miling back again, and tripped lightly up the great 
winding ataircase—little Marie had grown to be to the 
good people a daily pride and comfort. 

And although there was little acquaintance between 
them, their intercouse being limited to a kindly 
greeting and a few indifferent remarks, when Al- 

»honse sought their little chamber to replenish their 
ittle stock of charcoal, or Jeannette came to perform 
some trifling service for Therese, whose health was 
very delicate, and who was for weeks together con- 
fined to her room—the old veteran and his wife came 
to look upon heras a sort of grandchild, a rightful 
protégée, whom, should anything befall, they should 
be in duty and pleasure bound to protect. 

No one at first glance ever called Marie pretty. 
Her forehead was low, but broad, and the heavy 
bands of black hair which shaded it, in their glossy, 
waving brightness, defied all restraint of comb or 





ribbon; the nose was slightly retroussé, and the 
mouth far too wide and too strong for beauty; a 
laughing dimple cleft the well-set littie chin, and 
the fall black eyes flashed out merriment and sauciness 
enough for a whole regiment of eyes, even had they 
all been eyes of grisettes; they seemed overflowing 
with real sportiveness. 

And yet there were times when the thio, trans- 
parent lids shut sadly down over the lustrous orbs, 
and a soft, lambent fire of feeling played out from 
beneath the long lashes, and the muscles around the 
cherry. lips, which a Moment ago were pouting so 
saucily upon you, relaxed into an expression of 
dreamy abstraction and mournfulness. 

Any person of quick perception or strong imagina- 
tion could not fail to eee, at such times, that the 
fragments of some broken dream had risen up from 
her heart of heart, to check the saucy smile of the 
mouth and the dancing light of the eye; and as 
Marie turned slowly and resolutely to her work, and 
made her nimble fingers fly faster and faster and 
more determinedly than before, you dropped a tear 
for her sadness, and loved her better than ever. 

Many people, the heartless and undiscerning, called 
these ways of Marie’s artful and coquettish, and she 
was content that it should be so, 

She had too proud a spirit, she was too well trained 
in the rough school of life, to desire to make her own 
experiences thé eubject of idle comment. 

If there were trials and sorrows in her past life, 
she was brave enough to bear them secretly and in 
silence, 

One morning old Alphonse entered the little porter’s 
cabinet, where Jeaunette sat composedly knitting, 
with a very ruefual countenance, 

“ What aileth thee, Alphonse?” said the good wife, 
cheerfully, yet with a look of concern, “ What was 
Monsieur complaining of, that he detained thee so 
long in his room this morning ?” 





** He complained of nothing, Jeannette, as surely 








he had no reason to, but he paid me the week’s rent, 
and bade me look about for another lodger, as 600n ag 
I pleased, for he should leave to-day.’ stays 

* And go there is the whole of our first floor empty 
and bringing usin naught! Well, it’s not so bad as 
it might'be, if he has paid his rent; but he might 
surely have given us longer notice. Nevertheless, 
we ehall goon get a new ledger, doubtless, for our 
house bears a good name, Alphonse.” 

“True, bonne amie, but it is a bad season, now, 
and Monsieur was a good lodger, and I had_ fully 
counted:on him for another six mouths, but he leayes 
the city to-morrow, it seems.” : 

Perhaps his going is as sudden to himself as to 
us, and in that case he is not to blame, you know, 
Alphonse.” 

Just at this instant Marie came tripping down the 
staircase, and with a nod and a.smile to the worthy 
old couple, passed out upon the street. 

o Ferm bone cupanunet? wate old Alphonse, “ It 
is a real comfort to see her go glancing by us so like 
a sunbeam every day. I declare, the first'and ‘the 
second floor, too, might both be empty, and I shouldn’t 
feel it so much as if Marie and the pale delicate aunt 
and the pretty blush rosebush should give warning 
to leave some black morning.” ; 

“Nor I,” said Jeannette ; “‘though it’s bat righs 
to have an eye to one’s bread'and butter; yet I’m 
sure Marie and her little ménage shall never leave 
us so long as I can persuade her to stay, even if we 
have to give them their rent,” 

“Did you never wonder why she don’t marry, 
Jeannette? For my part, when I look at her glossy 
black hair, and her saucy eyes, and her rich, red lips, 
and that fall, lithe; springing form, I can’t for the 
life of me see how it is thatshe walks every morn- 
ing from here to the shop, and back again every even- 
ing, without drawing a score of lovers after her. 
Young men must. be changed indeed since I was one 
of thew But, alas! what is not changed since those 
days ?’ . 

“ Mary isn’t handsome until you get accustomed 
to her, Alphoase, But when you have studied all the 
lights and shadows of her face, and learned them 
well, then, indeed, you see true beauty. But she is 
a discreet child—more so than most girls ” 

“True enough, Jeannette; only sometimes I think 
it is not quite well to twine that little rose sodaintily 
among her dark curls; it makes her look too be- 
witching. For, to my eye she is downright hand- 
some; and then, and then, what care she takes of 
that rosebash! It blooms perpetually for her, as I 
am sure it would for no other human being.’’ 

Late that afternoon a stranger rang the bell of Na. 
16, Rue St-—. 

Jeanette opened the door, and beheld a tall, youth- 
ful-looking, and very handsome man, who desired to 
know if they had lodgings to let. 

Jeanette replied in the affirmative, and proceeded 
to display the empty rooms; she was more than 
usually desirous that they might please him, for she 
saw at once that he was a geutleman, and she liked 
his appearance vastly, 

He was young, yet there was nothing in the brown 
cheek, the grave, dark eye, and the slight dash of 
melancholy that pervaded the whole countenance 
which could be called boyish; on the contrary, he 
was eminently self-possessed, and had, probably, seen 
much of the world ; but through all his experiences 
he had preserved an air of uprightness and nobility of 
soul, which inspired an involuntary confidence and 
respect. 

In short, in the language of Jeannette, he was an 
honest man, and though only plain Monsieur, she had 
no doubt bat that he was as much the gentleman as 
any duke or count among them all. 

6 gave his name as Antoine Lascelles, and, with 
very little parleying, engaged the rooms. 

For the first week, the new lodger came regularly 
enough to his apartments ; but at the end of that time 
Jeannette became the witness of a curious little 
incident, which gave rise to many suspicions in her 
own mind, and which seemed to introduce anew 
state of affairs among the lodgersat No. 16. When 
Alphonse came in to his tea, she, like a good wife, 
repeated it all to him. 

“I have something strange to tell you, mon ami,” 
she said, “I don’t know that I ought to mention it, 
only that I cannot rest until I know what you say 
on the subject. It seems so very strange that Marie 
—I should have ed any other girl sooner— 
there must be ‘some explanation ; 1 will not believe 
her ees, : 

“What are you saying, Jennnet‘e ?” exclaimed 
Alphonse, indignantly. “Marie guilty! of what ? 
Beware ow you speak i!l of Marie, even to 
me!’ 

“‘T say nothing of her as yet, only this much. To= 
day, as I came out into the hall from the second 
floor, I heard Marie's voice just below me upon the 








staircase, thrilling that pretty song she singsso much 
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—that provincial ballad—and I leaned over the stai®* 


rail, just to take @ look ‘at her pretty face, meanin® 
no harm, I am sure, when what should I'see but th® 
door open from M. Lascelles” rom, and hé coming 
ont into the hall, That’ was ‘all nothing of itself, of 
course ; only just then’ Marie stopped short in her 
song, and, giving little bit of a scream and turning 
pale as a ghost, stdod looking straight at the 
stranger. 

‘“‘ T heard him say ‘ Marie!’ and then. ehe put out 
her band to him, and they stepped into the shadow of 
the door, and I could see nothing distinétly, but ag 
they stood with their backs towards:me, © Marie's 
hand was upon his shoulder, and his.arm around 
her waist. ’ ' ’ 

“It was only a moment they stood there, and then, 
glancing cautiously about, she darted through the 
door and out into the street and L.amsure as she 
left him I.eaw bim raise: her hand to bis lips. What 
ean it mean, Alphonse?” i 

“ Mean ?”’ said the old veteran, in'a low and half- 
assured voice, for 9a; ~d and 
indignation were struggling w a“ It means 
taat you are a foolish old w to be peering out 
from Spy tithes pla Sani pedpie as ‘t Marie was 
aS be watched, Jeannette, i ani ashamed of 

ou Tea" . 

“TI was not wa 
spying. ' I only looked down u 
it does ‘me’ good ‘to 'see her’ young face and 
hear her blithe song, If it should provethat she was, 
after all; ‘no better 'tlian the rest ofthem.” = - 

“Hush; Jeannette fT care not what you say. I will 
aot hear Marie slandered,” | 

“TI am ‘not’ slandering ‘her; but, eurely, it was 
strange, her meeting that stranger'so familiarly.” 

“ Why, that he was no stranger to her seems evi- 
dent. Mayhap he was a brother—how do you know 
to the contrary ?—or some old sweetheart turned up 
again. What do you know about what friends she 
may bave?” . a 

“If he had been a brother, she would not have 
run away end left him in the way she did; andif he 
was @ proper beau, there would be no occasion for 
their meeting privately, or by stealth.” 

* Bat maybe old Therese doesn’t like the youngster, 
and in that case, who blames them for a little 
privacy pr ’ . 

“Ob, Therese could not object to so fine ss) 
man as M. Lascelles! He is just, worthy of Marie.” 

“ How do you know?” exclaimed the old man, 
testily. “Therese may have good reasons for not 
wishing him to visit Marie. We know pothing of 

im,” 

“ Well, if he is a bad man,” responded Jeannette, 
drily, “I am sure we ought not to wish him to visit 
our little flower,” 

“If Marie encourages him, there is.no danger but 
he is a good man enough,” was ne inconsistent and 
excited auswer, “TI only thought ‘l'herese might not 
want tue girl to marry; there is a great deal of sel. 
fishness in the world. At any rate, we have known 


her, Alphonse ; at least not 
mie, just bécause | 


Marie for a good girl too long.to begin to doubt her | ’ 


now, 
“ That may be; .but there is no barm, neverthe- 
less, in keeping an eye upon them. I should never 
forgive myself if evil should befall Marie while she 
lives under the roof,” 

M,, Lascelles had gone out immediately after the 
little occurrence which Jeannette had so casually 
witnessed, and for nearly a week he did not returu. 

One day, while he was still absent, the bell rang, 
and Jeannette attended the summons. At thadodr 
she met a very smart serving-man, bearing in his 
hand a little bunch of flowers, which he said were 
for Mademoiselle Marie, and were to ba left with the 
porteress until the young lady returned from the 
Boulevard. Having bliveted bls meseage, he bowed 
very gravely and retired. 

Jeannette entered her little cabinet and stood 
looking meditatively at the flowers. ' It was ‘scarcely 
@ bouquet which she held in her hand, only a 
single but delicately beautiful white rosé, half-blown, 
with a spray of crimson fuchsias and a few leaves. 

There was nothing in so unpretending a gift to 
excite any remark; but the servant’in handsome 
livery—who was evidently only a messenger for his 
master—the fact that he left no message, not even a 
name, and the faint, unwelcome remembrance of that 
strange meeting in the hall, all.assuciated themselves 
in Jeannette’s mind and left upon it a very unplea- 
saut impression, Her resolutionto watchfulness was 
strengthened. 

That evening, as Marie came in’ from her’ daily 
occupation, she paused an inetant at the door of 
Jeannette’s room, and- then,' with @ look of inde- 
cision, as if she feared to excite suspicion, she was 
ping to pass on, when the kind old woman called to 

er: 

“Here, Marie, is something which a gentleman left 
for you to-day.” 





She watched’ Marie’s face closely while speaking» 
and thought she detected a slight rising of colour. 

‘“‘ And who might the gentleman have been?”’ said 
Marie, with a faint half-laugh, as she. advanced to 
receive the flowers. 

“ He left no, mame or message,’ 
sponse, 

Marie looked admiringly at the rose,,and as she 
bowed her head to inhale its fragrance, Jeannette 
thought her lips rested lightly upon it. 

“It is a very simple gift,” she said, “but very 
beautiful—don’t you think go, Jeannette ?”’ aud then, 
scarcely waiting for a reply, she walked slowly. to 
her own saa FT i we , 

The next day, and the next, and the next, came the 
same gilt for Marie, varied only by the substitution 


of some other choice flower for the fuchsia, The 
white Fon lays the ame, Mario stopped 
pihk Art Sach r the little tribute, as if its coming were 
& gel 


She. though 
Teonhateg, bets cei S f no ments, thong 


” was the dry re- 


re. was often a sad, troubled 

look in her eye and a longing glance toward herself, 

as if she would fain have.disclosed some secret ; yet 
hs io 


once, when she rye 2 ab inguiry im re- 
{ gr fd he received only 


an evasit , ead the young girl hurried imme- 
minirtd to her own pall if p Paid to avoid re- 
mar. eiek 

Jeannette noticed, too, that somewhst, contrary to 
her ideas of propriety, Marie had discarded the ac- 
customed blugh , frum ber hair, and wore most 
fate ome in ite stead the crimson spray from the 
da 7.ghorlog, 

It contrasted richly, to, be sure, with the glossy 
Dlackuess oi her hair, but to Jeannette's eyes it was 
not becoming,  .. « di bales 

At last one day, nearly a week after the arrival of 
the, first bouquet, Jeannette saw, with increased dis- 
approval, that her beloved protégée came down from 
her chamber with the white. rose trained among the 
rich waves of her hair; and this time she could 
‘scarcely refain from reminding her of the imprad- 
dence of wearing so publicly gifts anonymously be- 


stowed. 

The gay, cheerful air which had. come back again 
to Marie, the more than usual janntiness of bearing, 
were by no means pleasing to her, and she expressed 
to Alphonse, in no measured terms, her conviction 
tliat they ought to put her ‘On her guard against the 
advances of any-euch-questionable gallant as the 
donor of the flowers seemed to be. 

“Her Aunt Therese Knows nothing of all this,” 
pursued Jeannette, “‘and I really cannot quite quiet 
my conscience for not informiug her. She fancies 
that Marie buys the flowefs, for I heard her the other 
day lecturing her soundly for laying out so many 
centimes on roses, when she might get a bush and 
raise them herself; and the little minx answered that 
she did not want the care of another’ rose-bush, aud 
that by taking these from the same person every 
day she bought them cheaper, Sach deceptions 
boile no good to any girl.” 

‘That nights shortly after Marie returned from her 
shop, her Aunt Therese came down from tier little 
attic with a large basket ou her arm, aud passed out 
upon the street. 

Searcely had’ the door closed behind her’ when 
Marie entered Jeaunette’s room, and seating herself at 
the old woman’s feet, lifted her sweet face, all 
radiant with light and love, yet blushing with plea- 
sure, and said: 

. Mother Jeannette, you have always been very 
kind to me, but I believe I have never before asked 
‘a favour of you; bat now I have come begging.” 

* What is it my child ?” asked Jeannette, kindly, 
though striving to look grave. ‘I shall/be happy to 
oblige you in any proper way.” 

There was a slight emphasis on the last’ words 
which made Marie look up with that sweet, sad 
look ‘which in her face, was’ always so: capiiva- 
ting. 

Have T lived here'so long, and you cannot trast 
me a little way, Jeannette?” she said, softly, half- 
teproachfally. 

‘he old woman’s heart melted at once. 

“ Yes, dear child, as farsas you. please; only tell 
me that your conscience approves all you are doing,” 
and she glanced ‘at the withered rose which was 
nestling in the soft waves of her hair, 

‘‘[edoes justify me, Mother Jeannette,’’ was the 
answer, “and so will you one of these days, This is 
my request : If a gentleman shouid call to see me to- 
night while Aunt Therese is absent; ‘will you allow 
me to entertain him here in your room ?” 

“ Certainly, dear child,” was the reply: “ and 
Heaven grant that no evil willcome from it.” 

** There will not.” 

Even while she spoke the bell rang, and Jeannette 
admitted M. Antoine Lascelles, 

“IT thought as much,” muttered the old woman. 
half relieved of her suspicions as she gazed upon the 








two frank, youthful faces before her, and taking up 
her work, she retired toa seat by the window, where 
she could see the two lovers — for such they 
evidently were — without listening to their dis- 
course. 

After an hour or two had elapsed, she found it 
convenient to remark: ; 

“Tam afraid Therese will be ill, Marie—here she 
comes staggering under this heavy basket.” 

And Marie, giving her a grateful look, hastily bade 
the young gentleman good evening and ran upstairs 
to her own room ; while M. Lascelles retired to his 
apartments upon the first floor. 

M. Lascelles had never taken his meals in his 
room since he had ’beea’ lodging at No. 16, neither 
was he given to entertaining company; and now he 
seemed less social and morte frregular in his habits 
than ever; sometimes not coming’ near his apart 
ments for two or three days together. 

Teannette’s ‘watchful eye, however, soon made this 
important observation—namely: ‘that when Marie 
wore in the mornitg a white rose in her hair, Therese 
was sure to have some érrand in the city which kept 
her away from home’ during the évening, and the 
little’ parlowr was ‘sure to have tenants during the 
hours of her absence. 

All this seemed very strange to her: but so long 
as Marie assured her that it sold be explained some 


“day to her fall satisfaction she was'cditent to ask no 


questions, 

One day however, Alphonse, who had always 
stoutly defended Marie; and maintained that the:e was 
no harm fn # little ‘privacy, if matters were only 
right at the bottom; came’ home from his café witha 
woeful countenance. 

“Tam afraid,” he said, in answer to Jeannette’s 
kindly inquiries; “T‘am afraid that’ our poor little 
Marie is after all deceived, and M. Lascelles; in spite 
of our flattering opinion of him, nothing more or less 
than’a villain.” * ' 

“ Why, whatcan you mean, Alphonse'?” exclaimed 
Jeannette, in alarm,” “What have you discovered ?” 

“ Sitting under an awaing of the café this afternoon, 
I saw a fine carriage go by, in which, with two 
ladies splendidly’ dressed, [ saw our lodger, M. 
Lascelles, At the very first I was jealous for Marie, 
bat then I called mysélf ‘au old idiot and said, * they 
are his relations, probably ’; but just then a man near 
me exclaimed ; 

«Phere goes the wealthy M. Lascelles and his 
affianced bride, Magloire Berthilde; the lady with 
them is Madame Berthilde, and the young couple are 
to be married next week.’ 

“*How know you that?’ said his friend. ‘I 
thought Lascelles had sword never to marry.’ 

“*So he has; but this is a match of his father’s 
making—a miarriage of convenience—though they 
say that since it is publicly anuovrced Lascelles 
seeins quite satisfied with it. And well he may be, 
for she'is a splendid creature and the greatest heiress 
in Paris,’ 

“Aud the speaker put his arm in that of his 
friend and they walked down the street together. 
The villains! I could have shot them both, though I 
suppose they were not to blame for being the uncon- 
scious béarers of bad tidings.”’ 

* Poor Marie! What shall we do’about her ?” 

‘““Why, tell her ‘all this, to be sure, and if sho bas 
half the spirit I think she hes she will give'him his 
dismissal at once.’’ 

* Yes, that is the proper way; but still I am afraid 
he will injure her if she offends him.” 

** Let him harm a ‘hair of her head,” said the old 
soldier, stoutly, ‘‘and we shall seeif there isn’t some 
of the old spirit left in this‘battered hulk. I’m a poor 
stick now, I know, but 1 am strong euough yet to 
tear him limb from limb who speaks a word against 
little Maria,’’ : 

From that time ‘till the hour for ‘Marie’s return, 
Jeannette sat in thoughtful silence. 

She decided at last that it was her duty to’ad- 
monish Marie ‘of her danger, and to insist that the 
visits of the young gallant should either be made 
known to her aunt, and so the responsibility removed 
from her shoulders, or they sould bé discontinued 
altogether—which latter course was obviously the 
true one, 

She knew it would be a painful task for her to ac- 
complish, and she thought how badly Marie would 
fevl, thus suddenly to be madeaware of her lover’s 
perfidy; but the good soul saw no alternative, and so 
it was with a tear in her eye that she rose to admit 
the pretty grisette. 

‘Oh, Mother Jeannette !”’ was Marie’s first excla- 
mation, ‘1 am so happy; Heaven forgive me,” she 
added, crossing herself, **bat do let me come into 
your room and tell you all about it.” 

Jeannette, halfshoping, half-wondering, led the 
way into the little back parlour, 

“I nope your good news may balance some less 
pleasaut iatelligenoe whicu I could relate,” she said. 
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“What is it?” exclaimed Marie, with an. air.of 
concern, “My aunt is not ill?” 

‘ “No, child; but let me heard your good news 
rst,” 

“ Well, it is all about Antoine—M. Lascelles, I 
mean. His father,—he was a yery old wan, ani a 
very bad man, too—died to-day, and mow Apwine 
has not got to marry that odious Magloire ; and— 
and——”’ 

“ And he will marry you inetead, my child ?”” 

“ Yos,” she replied, with a beautiiul.blush, “and 
is he not noble and good? Oongratulate me, Mother 
Jeaunette,”” : 

“I wish you joy with all my heart, my dear It 
was of this engagemant to Mademoiselle Berthilde 
which I heard to-day, and 1 wish, you: joy of. its 
rupture. But now may 1 i 
this new love of. thine, Marie?” 


“That you shall, Mother Jeannette, for you have 


not, hear something about |. 


ALIVE AND DEAD. ‘ . 


Ir is ‘strange how much detter and greater the 
world finds out to be'after they are dead... I 
would be almost worth ‘while to die ff one could but 
come back and read one’s obituary notice and the 
epitaph on one’s tombstone, and hear how kindly 
e96 rads ree of one’s failings, and how they exagge- 
rate 8 virtues. 

A public mas; who has been abused al! through 
hia life, is exalted to saintship immedistely on his 
deceuse ; ands brilliant man gets his due from other 
men;and a ’ 
pretty women, w she lie@ at rest at last, with the 
immortelles upon, her bosom, . Eavy and all, un- 


been good friend to me and deserve the, reward. | ° 7, 


And here comes Alphonse to shareit with you ;’’ and 
welcoming the old veteran to a. seat by her side, with 
a 1 ys and a blush, she commenced her story. 

‘Il was born and reared in a ty village upen 
the banks of the Rhone, sad. thane lived until iive 
years since, when I came to Paria. The, mother, of 
Antoine Lascelles was an old companion and play- 
mateof my mother, and # young lady. of surpassing: 
beauty, Whenshe was sixteen, M, Lascelles, then 
a man of forty, was visiting at a neighboring chiteau, 
and seeing Mariette, fell in love. with and married 
her; as thing for one like him.to do; but 
he was perfectly infatuated, and she was good girl, 
and he could gain her by no other.means. Weil,she 
came to Paris to live with him, and here Antoine was 
born; but while he was yet a baby M. Lascelles grew 
tired of hie pretty wife, and treated her so badly thet 
after a few years she left him and returned tu Ler old 
home with her son, 

“Twas a child then, and thus from. infancy An- 
toine, and I grew up, to loye one, avother,  M. 
Lascelles made no attempt to- reclaim his wife, and in: 
afew years she died broken-hearted. Her basband 
was now an old man, and as he had no. other. heir, 
save a nephew whom he hated, he. came down to oar 
little village and claimed his therlese child, 
bringing him to Paris when he waseJlad. of sevea- 
teen. 

“That same autumn my parents died, and. Aunt 
Therese and I came tothe city to live. I tried to 
gain some knowledge of Antwine, for I had not a 
doubt but he was true to me, but I could only learn 
that he had been sent to a university in.Germany to 
complete his education aud that he was to wait a year 
or two after that.belore returning to Paris. Mean- 
time I could hear nothing from bim, for he was not 
allowed to write to any of his old iriends. Oh, how 
many, many times in these long five years bas my 
heart ached to know someibing ef his fate and 
whether he was still true to our childish vows, 

“ A few montis since he returned and, without his 
father’s knowledge, visited theeld home, There he 
learned that. 1 was iu Paris, and he commenced 
searching for me. He saw meat last, but, airaid 
lest I wight be unfaithful, he preferred to watch me 
for a little while and ascertain something of my 
habits. He traced me to this house aud, learning from 
the gentleman who oceupied his roome before he 
came, aud who was a friend of his; that your first 
floor was to be vacated, he rented it for the express 
purpose of learniug something of me—oi being some- 
times under the same roof with me. 

“ He had been here a week when, as I was coming 
ing down the staircase, he heard me singing an old 
song which be had taught me, and, unable longer to 
refraiu from declaring himself, he opened the door 
and culled me. You can imagine bow happy I was 
to meet him after that long, long separation, But 
there were still obstaclesin tue way of our happiness. 
Aunt Therese never liked him, end if ehe had dis- 
covered his visits to me she would not have scrupled 
at informing his father, and the result would have 
been that he would have been compelled immediately 
to marry the bride whom his father had selected for 
him and there would have been an end of all our 
dreams, 

“ But, thanks to your friendship,”’ she said, with a 
smile made eloquent by a tear, “ our secret was kept 
inviolate, and now all obstacles save those of Auut 
Therese’s imposing, are removed; and | cannot but 
think that when she sees the fine house, which is in 
readiness for me, and the beautiful room which he 
is going to prepare expressly for her comfort, even 
her heart will be melted, and she will cease to oppose 
me.’ 

She had scarcely stopped speaking, and received 
the kisses aud congratulations of her old friends, 
when the door opened and Antoine entered. And 
Aunt Therese being sent for, she listened, with won- 
dering eyes, to the story of the young couple; and at 
its close was obliged to add her blessings to those of 
Alphonse and his wife. 





superstitious fearthe living have of the 
would make some peoplé praise ‘Beelze 
were he happily to ex 
with death’s inevita! 
 Ppta ste 6b burt’ oetal to back . 
are 80 ortiel 'to en 

teel peoplé, who stick’ sliarp ards idee Gar ek, 
instead of sharp knives, and use snubs instead | 
clubs for weapons. And’ they think they would not 
be so if they could ‘blow life’s candle slight again 
when it is once put out; and they apologize to the 
manés for the hurts of the man, 

Of course, one is glad to know that there fs even 


‘it would be to be kind to the living ; to utter praises 
while thé yearning heart can understand them ; and 


them, hot to those that lie beneath*them frozen and 
unmoved, Love aud charity for the dead, by. all 
means, It ie well to blot ont their faults’ from your 
niemory. Magnify their virtues and applaad their 
good deeds, but remember also thie living, and the need 
they have of love andappretiation, © MKD. 


i nn nw me nf 
FAGCETIA. 


Question | 

Te drinking tea a Bohex-mian habit? 

le it wrong for @ gipsy bride to be fond of her 
Groome ? 

Is colour-mixing a palletable ccoupation ? 

Would Sir Wilfrid Lawsen cousider pewter pots as 
imperial public measures ? 

There are sins of commission and sins of omission. 
Ie the purchase of the Suez Canal one of the 
former ? 

Ought Mr. Holms’s statements about the militia to 
be accepted as militias exaggerations ? 

Is it lawfel for the Dublin Hackney Carriage 
Licensing Office to keep Carlists ?——Fun. 

NOT AGAIN, 

** Will you takes pinch ?” asked an acquaintance, 
offering his snuff-box to a fishmonger, 

“ No, lL thank you,” replied the latter ; I have just 
had one from a | 

Horace WaLPous said this was. the worst, that is 
the best, bull he ever read; ‘‘ l bate that woman,” 
said a gentleman, looking at a person who had been 
his nurse, “1 hate ‘her, for when I, was a child she 
changed meat nurse.” This was, indseda perplex- 
ing aesertion ; but we have asimilar instance recorded 
in. the autobiography of an Iriswman, who gravely 
informs us that he “ran away early in life from his 
father on discovering he was only his. ancle.’’ 

“ No, George,” she said, in response to his. question, 
“it is not true that a string of new be}t buckles in a 
shop window would makeany’ woman lose a train 
but,’ she added, musingly, ‘‘ sometimes she might 
have to rum little.” 

Wuen is.afowl’s neck like a bell?—When it is 
wrung for dinner, 

A COLOURED serenader down in Georgia warbles 
the following :— 

** De last. time dat I saw my love, 
See wasstanding in the door, 
With shoes and stockings in her hand, 
And her feet all over the floor.” 

Wnury don’t S weden have to send abroad for cattle? 
Because she keeps her Stockholm, 

Tue UservL VALENTINE.—In old times a valen- 
tine was regarded, not 80 much as possessing great 
value in itself, butrather to be prized for what it 





represented, This sortof vicarious value has passed 
away, and valentines are now of all kinds, One 


woman gets hers even from other | 


ose gor 


that bit of good in the world ; but how much better |: 


give your kisses to, warm. living lips tliat can return [ 


sort, which obtains @ large part of the public favour, 
ia the useful valeutine, which may consist of any- 

ing from; @ dozen of kid gloves to toothpick. 
Why, a. n sent sweetheart a ton of cuals 
aud three Dutch cheeses as a valentine—but it wust 
be admitted, that this was an, exceptional case.— 


Judy, iy 
“MATTER OF FACT. 
I ought to have flourished some ceuturies 


‘sooner, , 
Bor,': ob, I Jameut. that: oar chivairy’s 
» So .wmuckso that’ people declare I'm w& 
é moouer,. 5 ° 4 { neq 
And even have hinted I’m wrongimmy 
head,’ iP diene is w tt" 
Ab, that-:.was ‘the em when warriors 
orv@giedl: bos ‘ , 
‘Throagh bloodshed their valorous deeds 


tains; all tus of Englaud-are faded, 
‘Fors ipeeple are “matter-ol- 


iw 


y spelling was vague ae and my writing 


Sa cattee mer ae Sa 
A legend devours I isst.was becoming,, 
Said fathe i ‘better attend to your 


] My. pla ir 4 ys , fe 9 
teal visions of iy" youthfal’ mind Mt. 

| Though reading, Blondel—ot famous te’ ” 

_ Minoughit Y youl seeble dome roundolaye 


aaa tei 
A of’ the Tronbai sort, 
1 Sacetet Ge Walghie’ whic fu tooratasate 


Di in remarkable tact, . 
Dieu showed Gen td Yeaitna who vici. usly 
But Jentlas te awially * matter-of-fact.” 
In ‘wooing, ‘though exrnest, I scarcely snc- 
ceeded, , 
Stern Fite quickly severed the truefover'’s 
knot 


I madly adored her, and fervently pleaded 
With fanciful pictares of Jove in an cut, 
Bat though T made meution of rose-covered 


bowers, 
Like Melaotte (a role I vould splendidly 
act 
She 9 “Augustus, we can’t live on 


flo 
Now wasu’t she cruelly Som ptt wighl 
FOR WHEEL OR wick. 

Gusutne Ipior; ‘‘ How sublime this rinking is? 
By Jove, I could rik with you as partner through 

‘e—could you 2?” 

Youne Lapy: “ Well, I don’t know; you see it 
all.depends on your rinkome !”—Fun. 

Map sut not Rip.—It is announced on good 
authority, the war being now over, Queen Jaabela 
will be invited to return to Madrid. Unhappy Spain ! 
No sooner does she stamp out Bella, horrida Bella! 
than "Bella, horrider "Bella, turns up.—Fan, 

Farrty WakeD orr His FeEr.—Mre, Malaprop 
writes to, sympathize with poor Payson Weston on 
his great walking jeet haying come off ! She doesu’t 
wonder at it considering the awful amount of work 
they have had !—Puncb. 

Ir will hardly be necessary to tell the name of the 
facetious party who went into a village general shop 
the other day, and was observed to be looking abous, 
when the proprietor remarked to him that they sida’s 
keep whisky. ‘It would save you,a good mauy 
steps if you did,” was the quick reply. 


ABOUT THOSE BOOTS. 


* Who dares this pair of ts displ. 
Must = ne achat = 
Recalling an old laugh the other day, an? trying to 
remember what caused it, we bethought ourselves of 
an adventure that poor B—— (dead now) was very 
fond of relating, in years past. It ocourred on board 
the‘ Lexington,” onsher passage from New York to 
Providence. 
The hero was@ Vermont’ lad of twenty-five, sharp 
in a horse trade, but very verdant in everything else, 





who had just sold a string of nags in New York, aud 
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was now working round home via Providence and | is reported. to have failei, in his, recent negotiations'| pears thaton that date there were out of 178 276, 
Boston. for the resumption of his excavations at’Troy,; might.| soldiers 11,479 under five ~feet five inches, 


He ‘turned in” pretty early, and - “ turned 
out”? again about sunrise next morning, with the 
idee’ of ‘going upstairs,” as he called it." * Soon! 
aftar he had put on his coat ant hat, the Mage yaaa 
were astonished by @ hideous outcry from “ 
mount.’’ 

“What's the matter?’ said s quizzical looking 
gentleman in green glasses. 

“ Matter?—matter enough, I reckon!” said Yankee. 
“ Here’s some outrighteous individual has goue and 
stolen my bran new cowhide butes; cost me twenty- 
two York shillings, and left, me these ’ere 8, 
made out o’ yaller dogskin, not worth # cent 

“ Hush,’’ said the man with , the green glasses ; 
“don’t k so loud. It’s.a common occurrence on 
board this boat. Some of the ‘he aft muet have done 


ft. Did you never notice ‘that all the steamboat 
niggers go well shod ?” 
“ Wali I have, old hoss!—and that accounts for it, 


ber? Speak !—epeak out? It does sevount for is,: 


td ;, Hash tte it does.” 
holler cap’a, end get the boat 
én: I find my butes—cost twenty-two sbillin’s, 
LE will, by fat of 

“No, ng! dow make @ row, TE ye ey, DEEP 
throw ’em oy No, no! you watch the niggers, 
and when you find the Siento, take. him to the, 

east ne eae ip 

"A wet m a 
pair of tweaty-two shillin’ butes, no how.’” 

It afforded much amusement to the man ini glasses 
and his cronies to see thé Yankee: shuffling and 
— about the cabia:in yellow slippers, dogging 

"alee darkey and examining. hia feet,, 
ter a — scorsh, he came to ‘his tormentor, 


~ ry ‘goin’ “upstairs to pirate eronnd ‘there, and 
see if I can trail em.’ iy 

So up he went, and’ the cabin passengers could | 
hear his heavy tread and seuff of ainaiignes a aver 
the deck. 

_  By-aud-bye he came down again, just ‘ass 
African, with a pair of polighed boots in his raf 
went towards 93, the Yankee’s berth. Just as he 
‘was drawing the curtain to. peep in, Varmount lit 
ou hin line a tierce eat, soizing him by the seraf of 
of the neck, aud yelling : 

“]’ve catched you, you double-distilled essence of 
Day aud Martin boiled down to the spirit of darkness 
and mixed up with the A ge samctebarae A 
mo wallet, was you? yalong with 

“ Let mego,”’ said the indignant :darkey, strug. 
gling to get free from the irom grasp-ob bie-anta- 


“Not as you knows on; you rambanctious ‘old wool 

wer!’’ said the indignant Yaakee. “I have 
fandled severer cults thau you be.” 

And he dragged tne terrified black up thecabin 
stairs, followed at a safe distance by the gentlewan 
in green glasses and his companions, 

Bringing the culprit be‘ore the eaptain, he told bis 
story, aud agreed te abide. his decision, 

Of course an explanation followed, with # verdict 
for the defendant, and the plaintiff sentenced to pay 
nizepence to the injured African, 

Sold, by maple !’’ said Varmoant. “ Here, nigger, 
here’sa quarter, and give me the butes; but if I eam 
ketch that chap with the green goggles, pickle me if 
I don’t heave ‘hinr in the Sound!” 

It is neediess to say that while the boots were only 
half on. the gentleman with the green grasses dis- 
appeared, and was. the first man to make himeel{ 
scarce when the boat touched the wharf. 








M. Pari, the Perpetual Secretary of the Prench 
Avademy, has died in his eignty-third year, after a 
loug fiiness. He was chiefly known by hie transla- 
t on of the Greek tragedies and his learned commen- 
taries thereon. ‘* He had only oue fniling,” says the 
Liberté, “and that was, that although a member of 
the French Academy, he did not know French.”” 

ARCHAOLOGICAL DisoovERY AT KApDIKENI.— 
Archwological discovery ow a sinall scale: is proceed- 
ing actively at Kadikeni, Men, women, and children 
turn out day after day on to the beach under the 
cliffs of Mowna Bay, where for some time past 
large number of ancient coins, mostly Reman, have 
been discovered among’ the pebbles.. As many as 


thirty have been picked up by oue explorer in the } 


eourse of a few hours, A few leaien ornaments, such 
as brooches, lockets, rings, ete., have also been found. 
It is uncertain whether these interesting objects were 
thrown up from the aea during the heavy southerly 
gales of December last or have been ‘washed down 
from the hill-side by the rains, Most of thecoins are 
of copper, but a gold one is stated to have been dis- 
covered ; it is suggested that Dr, Schliemann, who 





—" find it worth his while to dig away’’ the 
Ht of Chalcedon, ia whicli many valuable relics of 
antiquity are andonbtedly buried, Ou the other band, 


it must be remembered that thie.“ digging away ” of 


hills iv search of *. waluable relies of antiquivy” mery 
be carried beyoud reasonable limits, There aré'the 
landscape peitters to be considered. as well as the 
archevlogists, aud many. persons, with every re- 
spect for ancient relics, infiuitely prefer natural 


scouery, ° 

A Bro Tereckaw.—Aeeoon as the ‘official 
“Gazette ™ of Vienna soniinbed the authentic sext 
of the Andrasey . the. Khedive requested tna’, 
it might be telegravieed vo hint, ‘The despatch sent 
to Cairo vid Malta, giving the note in extens, con- 
sisted of 9,818 words—the cost of the whole, at 77 
kreutuera # werd, beiug 4,899 florins, or about 440/, 


——— 
PASSING AWAY. 


Bete ave. life had glowed 


jeep snow that-fell without.; 
Bat a wan smile that econ o’erepread 
His fading Hips dissolved our doubt. 


He made xaised him high, * 
Theamgh eal paces be cnet his glance 5 


To see the cnowflakes whirl aud dance. 
“ What jobly times for‘ girt and boy 
With,sleds and skates!” he muttered jow ; 
“ On, for.gu: hour of health and joy— 
For one more. romp «urd the enow tad 


“To fone, I car see them still, 
On fins’ pda skates anil Tuuoers bright, 
Ac and down the tail ye 
= yey as the swallows in their 
And how the merry snowballs fly 
From rank to rank in mimic tag 
I wonder if among them I 
Receive s single thought to-day. 


“But why should they my sadness know ? 
B-was as thoughtless ouce as they : 
And fairer seems just now the snow 
Than when I dashed through it in play. 
It faile sovightly from the clouds, 
It seems to grow from ont the air, 
And hangs the hedge with fairy shronds 
That softly biut of death aud prayer. 


“ Lift me a little higher, please, 
There! Tie better so to puss 
Thaw when the buds are on the trees 
And wild flowers twinklein the grass 5 
For eweeter will the waking come 
Out of the eno w sleep, deep and dry, 
To find at Inst «pleasant Lome 
Among the flowers that never die.’” 


We laid him gently down again, 
We gathered round the little bed, 
Nor marked one look of fear or pain 
Upon the pallid features spread, 
So softly did‘he fail at last, 
As though » bird had taken wing, 
It scarcely seemed the sawi had passed 
From winter’ blight to: bioem of spring 
N. D..T. 








GEMS. 





Tux greatest happiness of the greatest number is 
the foundation of morais and legislation. 

TruTH, it may be supposed, may bear all lights ; 
and one of those principal liguts or natural mediums 
by which things are to be viewed, in order toa 
thorough recognition, is ridicule, 

Count that day lest whose low descending sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action done, 

Acz.—Is not old wine wholesomest, old. pipping 
toothsemest, old wood burns brightest, old linen 
washes whitest. Old soldiers are surest, and old loved 
soundest. ‘ 





STATISTIOS 


Army RETURN oF Tic Heicuts or OFrFricers 
AND Men.—In the general annual retarn of the 
British army for 1874, just printed, is a table showing 
the heizhts of the non-commissioned officers and 
men on the-Ist of January, 1875, from which it av- 


23,756 five feet five imehee to five fect six inc hes, 
86,894 five feet six inches to ‘five feet seven inc es, 
86,160 five feet seven inches to five feet sigh rinehes, 
28,998 five feet eight incheés™ to five feet nine iuthes, 
419,375 five feet nine inchesto five fret ten inehes, 
11,224 five feet tem inches te iiv» feet eleven inches, 
5,814 five feet elevew inches to six feet, aud 8,905 six 
fevt and upwards, 1,676 aré returned. as “not re- 
ported.” Of those “six feet and apwards,” 719 
belouged tothe Honsebold Cay alry, 180 to theearalry 
of the Line. 870 to the Royal Artiltery, 10610 tae 
Royal Etsinéers, 468 to the Fuot Gaards, 1,389 to 
tue infentry of the Line, 69 to-Colonial Corp, $1.40 
Army Serviee Corps, au) 54,to Army Hospital Corps, 
The proportion of six feet and upwards men per 
1.000. wasi22, and of those under five iest five inches 
65 per 1,000. “‘Phesy inequalities of stature in'our 
soldiers nay be taketi petheps to illustrate Mr. 
Oarlyle’s detivition of heroiam—" the divive relaiion 
_webich in ali times unites a. geeat man to, otner men.” 





“SIOUSEHOLD “TREASURES. 


To clean coloured leather, use 1 oz oxalic acid dis- 
solved in I pint distified water, 
Batugz weak eyes before retiring at might with a 
 Iittle sugar dissolved in; warm. water. 
Supstiturs FoR Srmits,—The Wreatham Board 
of Guardians bave for some years past ceased to 
administer stimulants in their workhouses, aad the 
guardians of St George’s, Harover, Bevers have just 
had a discussion on the edviwability of a 
similar course. Milk and eggs ere'given imstead of 
stinvalants, at en exths cost of about 201. a year, and 
1001. ‘ave-saved atnually. The inmates of the work- 
house are said to have liked, the. change, and, te be 
_bettrr.in, henkth sinee it hae been adopted. Theveis 
no doubt that mach mischief hes been dome. by the 
amount ‘of stimulunts: taken ‘ander medical direo- 
tion, tnd’ it might be advisable that the guardians of 
St. George’s should try the plan. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


cee 


Tun. death is annonnced from Amsterdam of Dr° 
Heye,the most popular poet of Hollaad. 

Tung Prince of Wales’ has sent to Cambridge 
University Botanical Gardens a large celleciion of 
rare Indian orchida, 

THERE were 10,585 :marriage-licenses issued in 
England ia the year ended the 3ist of Marol: last. 
The duty realized was 5,4277, 

Tr is said that Don Carlos owes 1,000,000), in 
England. while he has, on the other hand, inherited 
about 8,000,000. from the Duke of Modena. 

Tne number of men received into the military 
prisons for desertion increased in 1874 from 1,790 
to 1,926. 

A Junies, to be held in Lorour of Rubens, at 
Antwerp, is announced for the trienvial enaiversary 
of the great painter’s birth, 1877, 

Tu discovery of another small plane: in America, 
has raised the known uamber of tuvse bodies to 
160. 

Ir is reported that the leading railway com 
have combiued to increase tourist faies by about 10 
per cent. 

Pruvcz. Lzorotp, it is stated, wil! be absent for 
several months on # foreign tour. His Royal High- 
nesss goes, in the first instance, w the South of 
France. The Prince has arrived in Paris, 

A wew, Channel station, in connectiou with South- 
Eastern Kailway, whereby it is expected the passage 
between London and Pari¢ will be reduced to eight 
hours, was recently opened at Folkestone, with some 
cereniony. 

Tue Emperor of Austria has conferred the Knight's 
Cross of the Order of St. Stephen, combined with 
the title of “ baron,”” upon Maurus Jokai, the well 
known Hunyariau author, in recoguition of his merite 
in raising the charavier of . lLiungariau literature. 

THE Prince of Wales is expected to reach England 
about tle second week in April, At the present 
moment it is not kuown whether Dover or Ports- 
mouth will be selected for landing, and on that doubt 
both places are making preparations to give a grand 
welcome home to the Prince. 

‘Tue residence of the Earl of Egmont, at Banstead, 
was entered by thieves between eight and nine 
o’clock on Monday evening, and 4,000!. worth of 
jewellery stolen from the countess’s bedroom. De. 
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tectives from Scotland Yard are engaged makiug ip. 
oniriee 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NX. E.—Gentlemen do not generally wear “ engagement 


A, B. C.—We will not answer a question when we know 
that it is to decide a wager, 

Lema will be able to the tion at most 
of the largest sontiaiies and hair-dressers in London, 

H. H.—It is always the part of a lady to bow first on 
meetil a gentleman of her acquaintunce, 

eat causes all to increase in size, A bar 
of trod is larger when hot than when cold, 

E. yay ae oer ge in wha eerrh ade a 
pears in the re reak,and the evening star 
when she a in the wentattie dunes, 

mM. rite a pretty letter to the young man you 
foolishly offended, and will soon be at your side 


. T; §.—The'clove is the S\seecabing flower-bud of an 
Bast Indian tree, the laurel in its 
height, ane and in the shape of ite leaves. 

‘agans are those who, instead of worshi pping 
the true etn ray to the sun or moon, or believe it in a 
eae of yols and worship images. 

G.—A gentieman before marriage may, with pro- 
a, correspond by letter with his lady Zleades but 
unless the latter are relatives, the less of that kind of 
scribbling he indulges in the better. 

H. L.—A woman uever compromises her by by 
apologizing for an error. Having given your loyer just 
cause of offence, it is your duty to win him whe kK by a 
conciliatory demeanour. 

T. D.—The signs of the Zodiac are twelve groups of 
stars which have been called by different names and 
which lie within the zodiac, The Milky Way consists of 

an immense number of stars, 

Loven or Justice,—Any person, whether actin 
steward, clerk or otherwise, who does any act of dis head 
esty is liable to be punisued in proportion to the ille- 
of the crime committed, 

B.—We have no faith in astrology and hope that 
our Fite will not allow himself to.be gulled by 
any persons pretending to practice the falsely called 
acience. 

Cc. B, ~Yon should obtain an introduction to the young 
lady through the medium of some matual friend. 
You cannot, with any degree of propriety, introduce 
yourself. 

L. C.—Chemists sell a red lip-salve, which gives that 
“ beautiful scarlet” youinquire about. Painting thelips, 
we are sorry to say, 18 DOW a common practice with both 
sexes. The mineral commonly sold for the purpose isa 
deadly poison. 

Dzi.14 will do well to exercise a little more patience 
and forbearance, and no doubt the young man will see 
the error of beiny flirty with the affections of one he has 
chosen with a view to make an houourable promise 








Curt1s,—You do not hear the thunder as soon as you 
perceive the lightning, because sound moves only at the 
rate of 1,120 feet in a second, but light travels with incon- 
ceivable ‘rapidity. A ray of light is seven minutes and a 
half in reachiug the earth from the sun. 

Mantativa. — All depilatories, if effective, are in- 
jurious: they all contain quicklime and a preparation of 
arsenic, so that if employed in sufficient quantities to 
remove the hair they will most likely remove the skin 


J. 0.—There are no circumstances that would justify 
a young lady in a tary | an invitation to a bachelor’s 
evening party. What kind of society have you been 
mingling in, that you seem to be so utterly insensible 
of what is due to a lady’s sex, position and reputa- 
tion? 

N. B.—There is no legal, but there is a moral compul- 
sion for a father to support his son until he is able to 
support himself. It is the duty of a father to overlook 
the faults of his own offspring, to correct them it he can, 
but not to leave him unloved, unheeded and uncared for, 
to his evil ways. 

J, 8.—Ciouds are masses of watery vapour which float 
in the air, from one to four miles high, They differ from 
fogs only by their hei-ht and less degree of transpsrency, 
‘The cause of the latter circumstance is the thinness of 
the atmosphere in its higher regions, where the parti 
of vapour become coudeused, 

E. G. Epear.—l, There is a difference of opinion 
among poultry-raisers as to which are the best varieties, 
some preferring ope and some avother. As egg-producers 
Leghorns or black Spanish are as good ns any, and better 
than most varieties. A good table fowl is produced bya 
cross formed with Brahma hens and a Dorking cock, 





Brahmas are also good layers, producing very large eggs. 
2. Corn is the principal food, but should be alternated 
with wheat screenings, oats and buckwheat. During the 
winter, when po, mpgme or inserts sre to. ba had, beat ae 
pork scraps, or a sheep’s pluck occasionally, are very 


A. M.—You have certainly made amends to 
kind relative by confessing your faults and wxyoauuing 
contrition for them.. You ask us to suggest a remed: 
= < Lien ? Exercise self-command; do not yal | 
feelings for the expression of whic 
} AA. weep (in your own language) “such bit 


bitter tears.” 
M. und fest spade uso of tn. 1008 ar J0RuSas 
Don Antonio de Campany has produced some 
ments, which, it sella have us believe ora that the 
Moors in Spain aged cannon in 1312. Cannon was 
used by the Bngtish at the siege of Calsie'tn 18 1847, and 
Ottomans 


the Venetians at ‘em- 
serelinee ere ied in 1394. The 
word cannon is from the F: 


a. K,~How to win & htisband is one of the few secrets 
which women k to themselves. We are not in it, 
But we fos ys ceri mo with you in your horror-of,|, 
being an ol ow mach bet maids are excellent per- 
sons, Fast info ho how m better to be an old maid 
than one of the unha married women whose letters 
we publish |! Many hu who write to us wish their 
wives were old ma’ many wives who write to us: 
wish that they had never been married. Be content with 
your lot—if you do Bot barean deel, 

A Lp ayy Rei rq. came! eas eotrespan’ 

h she will a b rg hake use o 


¢ has any 


in; in most instances thee 
nature is endeavouring to 
— by which ube is opp: 
mperance, exercise and a —e 
will be the best Ms meagerrco not 
white, for a white skin generally 
weakness, but t $0. cgnen thse be cleah sod healthy 


SCABCE MORE THAN rmsrmanar. 


It scarce seoms more than' yesterday 
Since we, bao tency een Seane 
Or talked, in childish confidence, 
Ot plans for all the future laid, 


Since from the old toot- bridge we Shrew 
Our lines into the shallow ; 

Lives. made of soiled and knotted string, 
A crooked pin the only hook, » 


Or, resting on the grasey bank, 
You talked, in trustful, boyish 

Of that which, when & man, san, 708d, 
Wishing the time less distan 


Scarce more than y and yet 
Those buds of shitaieh, hope 80 sweet, 
Oo — to fair fultilments, lie 
profusion at your feet, 


But down the misty slope. of years, 
Those far-off days come back to me 
Like yesterday, e’en while I hod 
Your laaghing boy upon my knee, 
M. W. ML 


M. G.and J. M, would like te correspond with two 
respectable young meu, G, is thirty, medium height, 
brown hair. M. is eighteen, medium height, light 
hair and ~My ‘both are of loving dispositions; respon- 
dents must be fond of home and good tempered. 

T, S. J., thirty, has good home and position in the 
pe. and 5001. @ year, would jike tocorrespond with 
a tall, stout, dark lady about twenty-five, fond of dancing 
and music. 

Euuen, eighteen, tall, brown hair and blue eyes, of a 
very loving disposition, wishes to cor nd with a re- 
spectable young man, about twenty and good looking, 
with a view to matrimony. 

Frep, twenty-three, a civil engineer by pro- 
fession, wishes to ao Bean E with a tall, pretty, and 
affectionate young lady. 

Mary, Harurerr and@®osx wish to correspond with 
three young gentleman with a view to matrimony. 
is tall, blue eyes, dark hair, fond:of home, very Gomes 
cated. Harriett is dark, gray eyes, would makea 
working wife, fond of home aad would like a sailor. 
Rose has blue eyes, golden hair, considered good look- 
ing, very fond of home, and would prefer a young gentle- 
man under government, 

Saucr Bext, twenty-one, tall, curly hair, blue eyes, 
considered handsome, and is a member of the Ch of 
England, would like to correspond with a young lad 
from twenty to twenty-fivs ; — must be tail, 
musical, handsome, and fond of home; a little money 
preferred. . 

Loxetr Karte, twenty, hiving lived with her parents 
nearly all her life, thinks it time to settle in a home of 
her own, wishes to correspond with a young man 
tween tweuty-tive aud thirty: a 
or mechanic preferred. She is of medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, and would make a good wife to a loving 

us' 

T. A., twenty-six, medinm height, blue eyes, = 
looking, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about niveteen, with a view to matrimony; respondent 
must be gobvd looking, dark complexion, aud thoroughly 
domesticated, 

Maaais, twenty-five; medium height, considered good 
looking, wishes to correspond with a thoroughly domes- 
ticated young lady about nineteen, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Tuostas M., twenty-four, medium height, good look- 
ing, foud of home, wishes to correspond with a young 
lady between eighteen aud twenry-two, with a view to 
matrimony. 

SaL_y, twenty-four, medium height, dark, considered 





| warner 
fraptions | sponden Se 
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good looking, would like to correspond with a good look 


th n, 
Razr, twonty-thre, o eee height, dark, considere 
to corres 


good looking, would i ora a — 
ay 


poe ir complexion and fond rot pe 4 


eighteen, 
Tom, ity-f¥6, medium height, dark, considered 
good fooking, oving Senceiies: wishes to correspond 
with a tall, fair.complexioned Reenns lady about, nine- 
a zt seatg ions, meditin ‘hetght ebdsGeeia hicd- 
jum 
Age pooling saghly “domesticated, 


fond - oy ana thorou " 
‘and fond 


wishes to correspond with a young geutieman; 
ot home, must be about swenty-five, good looking, 

iment ‘would like to correspond 
bah tig ote ay bone aateeaice et to correspond 

an é 
21 be youn man; she would make a ~atey 

& comto me. 

Iz ana jadylike. in appearance, has 
ure ao Ba hor sy ai a nd with sopeary § geatle- 
mW i tener ahd daughter oe slender ua 
‘edylike “= 


———e with a et man +" ‘: e Royal New) Bary. 
P.—nineteen, medium height, fair, , 

Bi, loving and cheerful, wishes 

graceful and well edacated. young not ov 


height, rather 


ri ae ot 


t kis and considered very 
Gamuatos. tase ra shmnra wit sesahoman soot about 
Kat ate tee prey “woald tke to ¢o# 

with a eee young man in 


the army; “ 
CommumicaTion 3’ Rucgivas'y > ‘ 
J.F. B. M. is pa wee to byi_Nelly, nineteen, ta, 


J.A. by—Ada, en medium hoight, dark, loving 


ey Ab; 
Mar x by sorge, ‘twenty-one, fair, rather good look- 


“ee AqauRs  epadinnttds a , tall and fair. 
Hitpa by—Harry A, tmeuty-five, tall and fair. ig 
wad clei and Grace by—George and both nineteen, 


—Sasan W., has 2001. a year in her own 

vicbead ks she is all he requ 
Geuume by—J. K. L., medium height, 
i disposition 


a loving 
ome, ey wtactg brace agra b 


Lonely” Rosia, iy who ah she oa id fae 
by ; 


answer his requirements; — 

erg po lda, thirty-tw: stato, ane § aon 
irty-two, ra an 

thorengnly doses ticated, fond of home, and would make 


a wile, 
Wei R. "py—-Milly: S., blue eyes, rather tall, of a ‘toving 
disposition, aud weil ‘eductted, 

CrrprocnaPu by—Loving Polly, nineteen, rather short, 
dark eyes and hair, of aloviug disposition, and very toua 


of home. 
Witutam by~Marian, ‘medium height, dark,’ cons 
eres 


sidered rather good looxing, and thinks slie is all h 
y—Lonely Aunuie, twenty-one, m odium 


ba Retr 


with a 


word canne, a |. wife 


with 
Vrenng- 


ellen 


desk rewaee 


Canines 
with fascinating ae 


al 


fair cori 
"fond of 





quires. 


Mam Brace b 
height, blue eyes, fair, good facoporads § fond of home aud 
children, and would inake a loving wi 

Besets by—Hurry B., twenty-tive, ‘medium height, 
brown hair and eyes, "fond of howe,-and thoroughly 
domestica 

Rie or tHE Day by—Amy F.,, dark eyes and hair, of a 
wee disposition and foud of home. 

H. V. by—E, ‘I., medium heignt, light hair Fe a 
tradesman’s assistant, Would like to know , V.' 8 


EE. by—A. C.,. thirty-two, medium height, dark 
complexion, thoroughly domesticaved and would make a 
loviug wife. 

Gronex R. by—Nellie, medium height, dark eyes and 
hair and ofa es disposition. 

Maxis by —John James, who thinks she is all here+ 
quires. ' 


Aut the Back Nomsers, Parts and Vouumas of the 
“Loupox Rgapes” are iu peas and may ba had at the 
Office, ne Straud ; or will be sent to any part.of the 
United K m Post-free for | Taree-halfpeuca, Bighi~ 
penoe, aad ive Shilliass aad Bigatpeacs eaci. 

Tux Lompow Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpencd 
Weekly; or Quarterly Uue Shuliug and Mighepaise, 

EvzgerBopr’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


ans a Ready Vou. XXV. of Tas Lowpow Reavzgs, 
Price 

noe the Titiz and inpex to Vou XXV.,, Prics Ox 
PENNY. 

NOTICE.—Part 155 (Fesrvarr), Now Ready, Prio® 
Sixpence, post-iree Kiguipence, 


N.B.—CopggesPoNDENTs MUSI ADDRESS THRIR Lerrers 
To gu Epitozg or “Tus Lonpos Reapsx,” 334, straad, 
Ww. 


+4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu. 
scripts, As they are sent to us volumwriiz, autiors 
should retain copies. 
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